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The Life and Times of St. Anselm, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Britains. By Martin Rule. In 2 vols. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


In reviewing Mr. Rule’s book, it is as well to 
make it understood from the beginning that 
he is an English clergyman who has joined 
the Church of Rome. Bearing the Christian 
and surname of the Saxon reformer, he was 
at one time known to many by the name of 
Luther Rule. The new biographer of Anselm 
prefers to confine himself to that one of his 
names which connects him with Tours rather 
than with Wittenberg. The change is char- 
acteristic of the book. The writer is not 
merely a Roman Catholic, but a Papist, two 
characters between which there is a wide 
difference. Belief in the theology of the 
Roman Church is as fully consistent with 
historic criticism and historic fairness as 
belief in theology of any other kind. But 
historic criticism and historic fairness are 
hardly possible when a man writes simply as 
a partisan of the papacy, with the self-im- 
posed duty of forcing everything into the 
shape which may best suit the interests of 
the papacy. It was, I think, Baronius who 
argued that the papacy must be a divine 
institution, because nothing merely human 
could have lived through the infamy of Pope 
John the Twelfth. This was a brave and 
manly way of grappling with facts instead 
of evading them. But it is not the way 
in which the papal cause is supported by 
modern converts. I do not know that Mr. 
Rule exactly evades facts; but he has a 
singular gift of turning the facts about 
to suit his own purpose. He writes through- 
out in a controversial spirit. And he seems 
to think it impossible that any one who does 
not look at things from his own point of view 
can be simply seeking historic truth and 
nothing else. He is always suspecting 
something; he is fond of insinuating that 
those who have treated the subject before 
him have not dealt honestly with it. I am 
myself one of his victims; the Dean of St. 
Paul’s is another. He has a strange way of 
saying that I or the Dean or anybody else 
cannot have seen the places which we profess 
to describe, that we cannot have read the 
authorities for such and such a point, though 
our references and extracts from those 
authorities must, one would think, have stared 
him in the face. Mr. Rule, for instance, more 
than once charges me with not having read 
the letters of Anselm, though I have given 
large quotations from the particular letters of 
Which he speaks, and though I have discussed 
the letters in general in along note in my 





Appendix. He says that neither Dean 
Church nor I can have been at Bec, a place 
where we certainly both have been; and that, 
as far as I can see, simply because it was 
enough for my purpose to give one line to a 
modern tomb to whose description and history 
it suited Mr. Rule’s purpose to give several 

ages. I have in return sometimes doubted 
whether Mr. Rule has read my History of 
William Rufus or not. When he attacks 
me, his references always are to the History 
of the Norman Conquest, where the history 
of Anselm is not, and could not be, treated at 
the same length or with the same full 
reference to authorities as in the later work. 
Yet I have sometimes fancied that I could see 
signs of my later self in Mr. Rule’s pages. If 
he has not read my William Rufus, then Mr. 
Rule and I have independently lighted on 
several things, the mission of Abbot Geronto 
for one, which I do not think that any earlier 
writer has lighted on. So again, Mr. Rule 
has a dispute with me about the parentage of 
the Countess Gundrada. Thatis a subject on 
which Mr. Waters long ago had a dispute 
with me in the pages of the Acapemy. Mr. 
Waters is not referred to, and yet Mr. Rule’s 
arguments have a singular likeness to those 
of Mr. Waters. I dare say it is all right, 
but it is a little unlucky. At least, if Mr. 
Rule’s account of Abbot Geronto had appeared 
before mine, I should certainly have thought 
it right to mention Mr. Rule’s name. 

Mr. Rule’s book shows signs of real work, 
and of a good deal of reading within certain 
bounds, But it is the reading of a theologian, 
a canonist, or a ritualist—in the old sense of 
that word—rather than the reading of a 
historian. The title “ Life and Times of St. 
Anselm” is certainly a misnomer ; he does not 
deal with the times at all, nor does he show 
any signs of such reading as would qualify 
him for dealing with the times. But he has 
worked very minutely within a certain 
narrow range, and he often goes off into 
curious ecclesiastical details into which 
I cannot profess to follow him. He seems 
to love a paradox; at least he is always 
starting original views of things, which, 
whether we think his conclusions sound or 
unsound, he often maintains with a good 
deal of acuteness)s He has a wonderful 
way of guessing at facts and explanations 
of facts, of saying that he believes, that 
he has no doubt, that a thing happened 
in such and such a way, though he allows 
that what he says is merely a guess, 
without authority. This is not strictly 
unfair, but it is dangerous; there are many 
readers who will take such guesses for facts. 
Still Mr. Rule brings out some points which 
are really worthy of attention; it is plain 
that he never speaks at random, but that 
what he says has at any rate received the 
best consideration that he is able to give to it. 
It strikes me that Mr. Rule must have read 
and thought a good deal all by himself, with 
but little intercourse with other students of 
his subject either personally or in their 
writings. He gives one the impression of a 
man who has, so to speak, come out from a 
retreat, and who is both surprised and angr 
to find that other people have been busy wit 
his subject, and that they have not treated it 
in exactly the way to please him, 





It is needless to say that Mr. Rule writes 
throughout as a partisan, a votary—in a word, 
a hagiographer. If he wishes to persuade, 
he would be more likely to succeed, if he 
would throw aside something of what we may 
call his technical Popish way of looking at 
things and speaking of them. The older 
Roman Catholic writers could do this. Dr. 
Lingard and Dr. Oliver were, on every fitting 
occasion, perfectly true to their own principles; 
but they wrote in the ordinary language of 
Englishmen. To all outward appearance, 
Lingard hated a Scotsman much more than 
he hated a Protestant. But besides this 
special way of speaking, Mr. Rule’s style in 
general is of the strangest. It sometimes 
rises to the grandest pitch of fine writing ; 
sometimes it is familiar almost to slang. When 
Herfast, Duke William’s chaplain and after- 
wards Bishop of Thetford, came to Bec in a 
pompous style, “ Lanfranc appreciated the 
plutocratic effrontery, and it is refreshing to 
learn that he knew how to chastise it.” When 
Herlwin rides on an ass, he goes, “ not only 
with tangled hair, unkempt beard, and ignoble 
apparel, but seated on that humble beast of 
burden whose more familiar name has been 
repudiated by our great lexicographer.” Mr. 
Rule’s notions of translation also are remark- 
able. Anselm writes a letter (iv. 115) to 
Cardinal Walter, Bishop of Albano, in which 
he twice addresses him as “ vestra sanctitas.” 
Mr. Rule translates it, in the first place, “* your 
Eminence,” and in the second, ‘my Lord 
Cardinal.” But when (iii. 37) Anselm ad- 
dresses Pope Urban as “ sancta munificentia 
vestra,’ Mr. Rule turns it into “ your 
Holiness.” That is to say, Mr. Rule will not 
allow a man of the eleventh century to follow 
the practice of the eleventh century, and to 
call a great man anything that he thinks the 
great man would like to be called. Anselm 
himself must conform to the cut and dried 
practice of the last two hundred years, and, 
above all, he must not offend Mr. Rule by 
giving even to a Cardinal a title which now 
belongs only to the Pope. When Mr. Rule 
has got hold of a fact or the chance of a fact, 
he has a way of smothering it with details 
which have not much to do with the matter. 
Thus, in the early part of his first volume, 
he gives us several pages about the “ideal 
canonicate,” “severe discipline of children,” 
“clerical guardians,” and what not, in the 
middle of which the kernel round which all 
the talk is gathered peeps out with some 
difficulty. This is Mr. Rule’s surmise that 
Anselm, at different times of his childhood 
and youth, was a canon in each of the two 
great churches of Aosta. Among Mr. Rule’s 
many surmises, suspicions, and the like, there 
are some which are quite worth examining if 
Mr. Rule would let us examine them. But 
they are commonly smothered with talk. We 
light on them incidentally ; possibly we even 
pass by them altogether. Mr. Rule is too 
busy in writing about a thing to tell us 
straightforwardly what the thing is. 

How little Mr. Rule’s book is entitled to 
be called the Life and Times of Anselm may 
be seen by his description of the famous 
voyage of William Rufus to Touques—to Trou- 
ville, as he calls it in a modern fit. ‘Then 
came unexpected news that Maine had been 
invaded ;” that is that Le Mang had been 
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recovered by its own Count. This seems 
really to be all that Mr. Rule has to say 
about Helias and his county. Yet the Count 
of Maine was one of Anselm’s correspondents, 
and there is a letter from Anselm to him of 
the subject of which one would like to know 
more. One would have thought that a 
biographer of Anselm would have been well 
pleased at this sign of personal intercourse 
between the worthiest priest and the worthiest 
layman of the story; but then nothing passed 
between Anselm and Helias which could in 
any way tend to the exaltation of the Pope. 
It is perhaps stranger that Mr. Rule should 
not know the meaning of so common a 
phrase as the “old minster’ (vetus monas- 
terium) at Winchester, the cathedral church, 
as distinguished from the “‘ new minster” or 
Hyde abbey. He has (vol. ii., p. 228) a 
note which might have been spared if he had 
known the difference between the two. And 
with all Mr. Rule’s out of the way reading, 
he does not seem thoroughly at home with 
the ordinary authorities for English history. 
One is surprised at this time of day to hear 
talk about Matthew of Westminster and the 
Continuation of Peter of Blois, and to see a 
crowd of secondary writers, with their blunders 
and confusions, quoted and discussed at length, 
when a single reference to the Chronicle would 
have settled the matter. I am not sure 
indeed that Mr. Rule ever quotes the Chron- 
cles at all; certainly he does not in one case 
where a glance at them would have been 
enough. When the Chronicler, Florence, and 
Orderic, distinctly say that Henry the First 
was crowned by Maurice Bishop of London, 
we need not trouble ourselves with other 
statements in Matthew Paris and the Osney 
Annals, except as a matter of curiosity to 
trace out how the later confusions arose. 
Here again I cannot tell whether Mr. Rule 
(ii. 229) has or has not read my note on 
the election of Henry the First in the Appendix 
to William Rufus. 

This leads me to the most important 
matter of all, that on which Mr. Rule has 
raised a great storm of controversy against 
myself, This is in Mr. Rule’s note E. in his 
first volume. Mr. Rule is an unpleasant 
controversialist to have to deal with. He 
says, in his insulting way, that “ It is hard 
to believe that Mr. Freeman can have read 
either Eadmer’s account or that of Gervase.”’ 
Or again, “‘I must trouble the reader with a 
few quotations to which Mr. Freeman’s atten- 
tion can scarcely, I imagine, have been 
directed.” I am willing to believe that Mr. 
Rule has not read my later and fuller account 
of the whole matter: but he does profess to 
have read the short account in the fifth 
volume of the Norman Conquest. And there 
he will find the passage (Eadmer, Hist. Nov. 
pp- 16-18 ; Selden, 365, 366 ; Migne) of which 
he speaks distinctly referred to, as he will find 
it quoted in vol. i. p. 396 of William Rufus. 
I do not think that I need dispute at much 
length with an adversary who uses this style 
of controversy. I would only ask any one 
who cares about the matter to read what 
Eadmer says, what I have said, and what Mr. 
Rule has said, and to judge for himself 
whether he can find in Eadmer any room for 
any election of Anselm to the archbishopric, 
euch as Mr. Rule supposes to have happened 





before the King’s nomination. The King 
named Anselm; everybody approved the nomi- 
nation; and it is not wonderful if later 
writers, if even Anselm himself and his friend 
Gundulf, applied the word “election” to 
what was practically, though not formally, a 
choice by the whole nation. But of any 
formal election before the well-known scene 
at Gloucester there is no sign whatever. In 
vol. i. p. 405 of William Rufus I have dis- 
cussed this matter, and quoted the pas 

from the letters which bear upon it, the letters 
which Mr. Rule says that I have not read. 
I will say no more on this head, except to refer 
to Mr. Rule’s wonderful misrepresentation of 
another passage in Eadmer (Hist. Wov. 20) 
which records the homage done by Anselm to 
the King for the archbishopric. Eadmer says 
‘*Ille igitur, more et exemplo praedecessoris 
sui inductus, pro usu terrae, homo regis 
factus est, et, sicut Lanfrancus suo tempore 
fuerat, de toto archiepiscopatu saisiri jussus 
est.” Mr. Rule’s comment is (i. 432) : 


‘Tf Mr. Freeman wishes to suggest that Anselm 
became the King’s man pro archiepiscopatu, I 
can only say that I know of no authority for 
the insinuation. Anselm did homage, it is true ; 
not, however, pro archiepiscopatu, but, as Mr. 
Freeman has failed to inform his readers, pro 
usu terrae, which is quite another thing. ‘ Ille 
igitur,’ says Eadmer, ‘more et exemplo prae- 
decessoris sui inductus, pro usw terrae homo 
regis factus est’”’ (ch. ix. 372). 


It will be seen that Mr. Rule here leaves out 
a very important part of Eadmer’s statement. 
And one might be curious to know what Mr, 
Rule thinks is meant by the plain words “ pro 
usu terrae.”” One might be even more curious 
to know what he makes—for I am not clear 
that he quotes—of the words of Eadmer 
(Hist. Nov. 56) where he is speaking of 
the double embassy sent to Pope Paschal by 
Henry and Anselm. “ Induciae usque pascha 
petitae sunt, quatenus utrinque Romam mit- 
terentur qui decreta apostolica in pristinum 
regnt usum mutarent.” Nothing can be 
plainer than tbat Anselm had no personal 
objection whatever to the homage and in- 
vestiture. He wishes the Pope to allow him 
to conform to the “ usus terrae” or “ regni,” 
the ancient custom of the realm. At the 
time of his appointment by Rufus, that ancient 
custom had not been called in question; 
Anselm, therefore, conformed to it without 
scruple. When the Pope had condemned it, 
then Anselm was in a strait. 

Neither can I dispute at length with Mr. 
Rule about the objection to William the 
Conqueror’s marriage, and about the parent- 
age of the Countess Gundrada. I can 
dispute with Mr. Waters, because he argues 
like a scholar and a gentleman. But it is 
hard to argue with Mr. Rule, who talks about 
my “rhetorical devices” and my “holding a 
brief.” This is beyond me. What can it 
matter to me or to Mr. Waters what 
the objection to the marriage was, or 
who Gundrada’s parents were, save only 
for a wish, which at least is harm- 
less, to find out the truth about the 
very smallest matters? It may be that in 
Mr. Rule’s mind the honour of the Pope is 
somehow concerned ; but with that I cannot 
meddle. Iam no zealot for Mr. Stapleton’s 
view, which in some points I have not 





accepted. I said all along that it had its 
difficulties, but that the difficulties of any 
other view seemed greater. Mr. Waters has, 
in the columns of the Acapemy (May 24, 
1879), thrown some doubt on the authority 
of the Lewes documents on which Mr. Sta- 
pleton’s view rests. This is the right way to 
argue the matter; but neither Mr. Waters 
nor Mr. Rule has drawn out any pedigree to 
show us what the real kindred, if any, between 
William and Matilda was. 

I will now turn to one or two matters in 
which I have less personal concern. They 
are specimens of the way in which Mr. Rule 
deals with any fresh light which he thinks 
he has found, and which I am far from always 
denying that he may have found. I say only 
that he does his best to hide his light under 
a bushel. Among the works of Anselm, as 
hitherto printed, there is a Meditation, the 
sixteenth of the series, in which the writer, 
addressing one whom he calls sister, deplores 
a breach of chastity on his own part, and 
contrasts himself with the purity of his 
sister. I, and others before me, naturally 
took this for a statement of fact addressed by 
Anselm to his sister Richeza before her 
marriage with Burgundius. I referred to 
this passage in the History of William Rufus 
(i. 371) and said that “the passage seems to 
imply more serious offences than would have 
been guessed from the more general words of 
Eadmer, i. 1-4.” I was therefore a little 
startled at finding in vol. i. p. 56 of Mr. 
Rule one of his sensational headings, “ A 
Cruel Calumny.”’ It was however some com- 
fort for me personally to find that I at least 
was not the calumniator meant. Mr. Rule 
says—it is not a bad specimen of his style— 


‘‘Thus pure, studious, recollected, and hope- 
ful, he passed the days of his youth ; when, as 
he entered on manhood, a change, if change it 
may be called, came over him, which chal- 
lenges our careful attention; for some fluent 
foreign writers have made of it a text for period 
after period of useless rhetoric, and for one of 
the most astounding calumnies to be found in 
the annals of all history. They have not 
indeed converted a molehill into a mountain, 
they have done worse: by the strangest of 
alchemy they have converted a diamond into a 
dunghill, and transformed a blameless adoles- 
cence into that which the pen refuses to describe. 
Nothing could be more cruel, as nothing could 
be more false, and there is not a shadow of a 
suggestion from end to end of Eadmer’s account 
to lend excuse to it.” 


Perfectly true ; there is nothing in Eadmer’s 
account to suggest the charge; it is Anselm 
himself, as Anselm has been hitherto under- 
stood, who brings the charge against him- 
self. To take up Mr. Rule’s favourite 
formula, I certainly thought this time that 
Mr. Rule had not read the sixteenth Medita- 
tion. Anybody would think that Mr. Rule 
meant to charge the “ fluent foreign writers” 
—with whom I too, though not mentioned, 
must stand or fall—with perverting the words 
of Eadmer. But, by diligently looking up and 
down Mr. Rule’s first volume, by comparing 
three distinct passages (p. ix. of the Preface, 
p- 45 of the text, and finally p. 423 of the 
Appendix), I am led to think that what Mr. 
Rule really meant was, first to deny the 
authority of the Meditation, and then 
to deny its genuineness, He says, m 
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the second of these pas » perhaps with 
truth, that Anselm’s Meditations are not 
always to be taken as describing his own 
experiences. In the first and third he says, 
perhaps also with truth, that this particular 
Meditation was not written by Anselm. I 
cannot admit his argument when he says that 
it cannot be Anselm’s, because of “the un- 
questionable fact that his youth was un- 
stained by the sins which the writer of this 
work deplores.” ‘This is simply arguing in a 
circle. But, when the question is once 
started, it does seem doubtful, on chrono- 
logical grounds, whether Anselm could have 
written such a letter to his sister before her 
marriage. It is quite possible then that Mr. 
Rule may be right; he may have lighted on 
a real discovery; but he certainly has taken 
the very.darkest and most roundabout way of 
putting his discovery before others. 

I cannot however think Mr. Rule so 
lucky when he undertakes a somewhat opposite 
task. There is a letter of Anselm’s (iii. 157) 
addressed ‘“‘ad quandam dominam.” The 
lady had been a nun and had broken her vow, 
whether under the form of marriage or not 
does not appear. Nor would it matter in the 
eyes of a strict churchman or canonist, as 
such a marriage would of course be counted 
for no marriage. There is not the slightest 
clue to tell us who she was or who her lover 
or husband was. But Mr. Rule (ii. 263) “ has 
not a shadow of doubt that the lady intended 
was the Princess Edith.” He means Edith 
or Matilda, daughter of Malcolm and wife of 
Henry the First, on whom he somewhat oddly 
bestows a title that savours of the illus- 
trious house of Hanover. Not that Mr. 
Rule means to bring any charge against 
“good Queen Mold,” at any stage of her 
life. The charge was all a mistake, a 
general mistake; Anselm was mistaken as 
well as other people. Happily Mr. Rule 
doubts whether the letter ever reached 
her; he doubts whether it was ever de- 
spatched. The thing is told, as is Edith’s 
whole story, in Mr, Rule’s most wonderful 
style. But the whole business is pure moon- 
shine. The question indeed was raised 
whether Edith could lawfully marry ; Anselm 
ruled that she could,and himself performed the 
ceremony. There were still, even long after, 
some stiffnecked people who, seemingly from 
political reasons, denied the validity of the 
marriage. But of any charge or suspicion 
against Edith herself before her marriage, 
such as would justify the words of Anselm’s 
letter or the highly wrought language of Mr. 
Rule’s narrative, there is not a trace in the 
contemporary writers. Mr. Rule is great at 
guessing, suspecting, doubting and not doubt- 


- lng. Here is the most amusing of all his dis- 


plays of his gifts of this kind. No rational 
person can doubt that the letter has nothing 
whatever to do with Henry and Edith, but 
that it refers to some persons unknown. 

I could go on at great length with instances 
of Mr. Rule’s oddnesses of statement, odd- 
nesses of argument, oddnesses of translation. 
But I must repeat that among them we ever 
and anon light on things which are really 
worth examining. He gives us many ecclesi- 
astical and local details, especiaily about 
Aosta, its bishops and counts, and about the 
pedigree of Anselm, which are well worth 














looking into. Mr. Rule is plainly quite 
capable of good work when he does not 
get excited and when he has not got Pope on 
the brain. Only I must end with one more 
little matter which touches myself. In his 
description of Aosta (i. 5), Mr. Rule says : 


‘*Mr, Freeman in one of his smaller works 
expresses some surprise that a district outside 
the walls of Aosta should be called Ja cité, as 
though the city were outside the city. The 
surprise would be were the case otherwise. 
Cité is modern French for civitas, and the civitas 
of Aosta was the territory of which Aosta was 
the capital.” 

Iam obliged to Mr. Rule for his informa- 
tion about the derivation of cité and the 
meaning of civitas ; but he has not answered 
the question which I asked very humbly 
(Historical and Architectural Sketches, 311) : 


“The street between the arch and the gate 
partly bears the name of St. Anselm, and partly 
the evidently ancient name of La Cité. But 
why is the city outside the gate?” 

Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 








THE LETTERS OF THOMAS TWINING. 


Recreations and Studies of a Country Clergy- 
man of the Eighteenth Century: being 
Selections from the Correspondence of the 
Rev. Thomas Twining. (John Murray.) 


Tuomas Twrntne is still remembered by 
scholars as the translator of Aristotle’s 
Poetics ; and if he had carried out his inten- 
tion of writing “‘ The Christian Epicure; or, 
the Luxury of Temperance,” he might have 
been known to a larger audience. For he 
possessed many qualifications for successful 
authorship—a pleasant style, extensive read- 
ing, some sense of humour, and considerable 
critical powers. Dr. Parr—no mean judge— 
pronounced him “one of the best scholars 
then living, and one of the best of men that 
ever lived ;” and in the letters contained in 
this volume there is abundant evidence of a 
highly cultivated mind and a good and kindly 
heart. The Jetters, indeed, are not to be 
compared with those of Gray and Cowper and 
Walpole, but they are vastly superior to the 
once-belauded Letters of Lord Chesterfield, 
on which Mr. Twining very justly remarks :— 
“He makes me sick with his graces and 
manners, &c., &c. He would have been 
shocked, I suppose, to have been called pedant; 
but his letters are full of the most offensive of 
all pedantry, selon moi—the pedantry of gentle- 
manship. Good breeding is a very good thing; 
but two quartos about good breeding !”’ 
This is not the only instance in which Mr. 
Twining anticipated the verdict of posterity, 
and rose above the false taste which marked the 
age in which he lived. - While, for example, 
fully alive to the splendid eloquence which 
characterised Burke’s essay on the French 
Revolution, he was not carried away by it. He 
could do justice to Priestley’s strictures on it, 
even though his sympathies were wholly with 
the party of order; and his expressed belief 
was that ‘‘a man who likes levelling in 
society has as bad a taste as a man who likes 
a level country.” 

Mr. Twining’s interests seem to have been 
fairly distributed between politics, literature, 
and music. He was a good violinist, an 


enthusiastic admirer of Haydn, and in con- 





stant correspondence with Dr. Burney, whom 
he largely assisted when writing his History 
of Music. His literary tastes were by no 
means confined to any one department, and 
his ideas of classical scholarship embraced a 
good deal more than mere verbal criticism. 
Among contemporary authors there were two 
about whom he has much to say. Miss 
Burney published her novel Cecilia in 1782, 
and it naturally received a very favourable 
reception at the hands of her father’s friend. 


** How do I like it? Much, very much, indeed 
—better, I think, than Hvelina on the whole, 
though particular parts of that are, perhaps, 
oan to anything in Cecilia; but it is long 
since [ read Evelina, and therefore I cannot 
fairly compare them. . . . However, I clearly 
received more pleasure from this novel. ... The 
characters are untrite, yet real and natural; 
admirably kept up, which was the more 
difficult as the shades of distinction between 
some of them are nice, yet they never run into 
each other. The writing, I think, is an im- 
provement upon Evelina, except here and there, 
where I think (and it has struck others) it is 
not the better for a little imitation (probably 
involuntary) of Dr. Johnson. Among many 
great beauties, he certainly has two striking 
faults: he is occasionally verbose, and some- 
times he transposes his words to a degree which 
our language will hardly bear, and which has the 
effect of perplexing his meaning. . . . But, in 
general, I sincerely think Miss B. a charming 
writer, with great command and variety of 
language, great ease, and more nerve and 
muscle than commonly falls to the share of a 
style apparently easy and unlaboured. Her 
knowledge of the world, her observation of all the 
minutest peculiarities of ridiculous character— 
and, above all, that solidity of stuff, that plenty 
of sense and reflection that is scattered through 
the whole—I do unfeignedly admire. Her 
tragic powers I still think great, though not 
greater than I thought them after reading 
Evelina; but her comic appear, I think, to 
vastly more advantage in Cecilia.” 


It is not probable that many of our readers 
are able, from personal knowledge of the 
books, to say whether the comparison be- 
tween KHvelina and Cecilia is justly drawn ; 
and it is impossible in judging of either to 
occupy the standpoint of one who lived before 
Scott and Bulwer, Thackeray and George 
Eliot, had written. It is far easier to follow 
Mr. Twining when criticising the Lives of 
the Poets, and it implies some courage on his 
part to give his opinion that 


‘‘Johnson’s mind is fettered with prejudices 
civil, poetical, political, religious, and even 
superstitious. As a reasoner, he is nothing. 
He has not the least tincture of the esprit 
philosophique upon any subject. He is not a 
poet, nor has any taste for what is properly 
called poetry: for imagination, enthusiasm, &c. 
His poetry—I mean what he esteems such—is 
only good sense put into good metre. He sees 
no promise of Milton’s genius in his juvenile 
poems. He feels no beauties in Mr. Gray’s 
odes. Did you ever see a more school-boyish 
criticism than his upon Gray? What he says 
about blank verse I abominate. To me, a work 
of length in the rhymed heroic of Pope, &c., is 
insufferably monotonous and dozing to the ear. 
. . « With all this, Dr. Johnson is always enter- 
taining, never trite or dull. . . . Without being 
philosophical or deep, he has his originalities of 
thought, and his own way of seeing things and 
making youseethem. This is great excellence. 
There is in him no echo,” 


Mr. Twining’s recreations were not limited 
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to letter-writing and violin-playing. He was 
fond of travel, though his tours were neces- 
sarily limited to his own country, and was 
a good observer and enthusiastic admirer of 
fine scenery. Many of the letters descriptive 
of journeys taken through England and Wales 
are interesting. They mark the progress 
made in the century that is past in the 
comforts both of locomotion and of rest, but 
they also show how many of the pleasures of 
home-travel are now for ever lost. 

' We have but one fault to find with the 
editor. He absolutely prints these words of 
his great-uncle—* I hate a book without an 
index. How perpetually have I been plagued 
with hunting for something I had read and 
liked, but knew not where to find, and could 
not find at all, though certain of its being 
somewhere in the book! ”—and yet sends 
into the world this pleasant collection of 
shrewd remarks and clever criticisms with 
nothing more than a bare Table of Contents. 
If the Twining Correspondence reaches a 
second edition, we hope this omission will be 
rectified. Cuaries J, Ropinson. 








Africana; or, the Heart of Heathen Africa. 
By the Rev. Duff Macdonald. In 2 vols. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


UnveEr one title we have here two really 
distinct works, one of which, however, serves 
as a fitting complement to the other. The 
first volume, dealing with the “ Native 
Customs and Beliefs,” may be described as 
an abstract treatise on African ethnology 
which is based entirely on original observa- 
tion, and consequently possesses great value 
so far as it goes. The second, treating of 
** Mission Lite”—that is, of the personal 
experiences of the author in this field—may 
be taken as a practical illustration of the 
theories advanced in the first. The two com- 
bined thus possess a certain unconscious 
artistic unity, while mutually completing a 
very vivid picture of social life in the “ Dark 
Continent.” Thus, in the first section, we are 
told in a general way that, like most other 
native tribes, those of the Nyassa region 
recognise no such thing as natural deatb, 
attributing all such events either to violence 
or witchcraft. In the latter case, the “ witch- 
detective” must be called in, the culprit 
‘“‘smelt out,” and subjected to the usual 
ordeal of “‘ mwai,” or the poison-cup. In the 
former case, avy retribution, however cruel or 
misplaced, may be lawfully exacted for the 
assumed murder, A startling application of 
this unwritten code is found in the second 
section, where a woman suffering from a 
tumour on the neck is brought to the station 
to be cured, but, unfortunately, dies soon 
after the operation performed on her by the 
doctor attached to the mission. Thereupon 
the husband creates a great disturbance, 
accuses the English of murder, and, failing to 
obtain redress, takes advantage of the mission 
hospitality to kidnap some children from a 
neighbouring village. ‘This practice he per- 


severes in, and later on it is ascertained that 
he has kindled a great fire, in which the little 
eyases are “‘ reduced to ashes ”’ (ii. 226). 

Mr. Macdonald has evidently made the 
most of the excellent opportunities presented 
for the study of the natives during his resi- 


dence of nearly four years (1878-81) at the 
Blantyre Mission, in the Shiri district, south 
of Lake Nyassa. This mission had originally 
been founded in 1876 by the National Church 
of Scotland as a colony, claiming civil juris- 
diction within the limits of the six hundred 
square miles of territory supposed to have 
been ceded by the local Yaochief. Of course, 
such a position was necessarily illegal, and, 
after a long series of humiliating bickerings 
and contention, had to be definitely abandoned 
in 1881. Without wishing to enter into the 
merits of the controversy, it may, at least, be 
stated that the attitude assumed from the 
first by Mr. Macdonald was at once manly 
and consistent. He will certainly meet with 
general sympathy at the way in which he 
was sacrificed, apparently for his opposition to 
a policy which had ultimately to be abandoned 
by the Directors themselves. 

Nevertheless, enough was accomplished by 
Mr. Macdonald before his enforced retirement 
to show that a properly conducted mission 
might be productive of great good among the 
natives of Central Africa. It is satisfactory 
to find that, under favourable conditions, he 
considers the Bantu tribes as capable of im- 
provement, and naturally as intelligent, as 
Europeans. ‘Of their intellectual powers,” 
he writes, 

‘I venture to speak very highly. I knewa 
number of boys that came to school, at the ages 
of from twelve to fifteen, without knowing a 
single letter, and in six weeks they could, after 
a little consideration, read any word in their 
language. There were many children who, I 
am certain, if they had enjoyed the usual 
training, could have taken no mean place among 
the Cambridge wranglers” (i. 268). 

But one’s confidence in the writer’s judgment 
begins to be somewhat shaken when he asks 
us to believe that ‘ the Africans have a liking 
for ontological speculation,” that his pupils 
dashed into off-hand explanations of the 
Trinity which were listened to with the 
greatest attention, and that “one boy came 
very near the difficulty of free-will ” (i. 275). 

His own difficulties in dealing with Evan- 
gelical precepts, and with the translation of the 
Bible into Chiyao, are told with an unaffected 
simplicity verging on the pathetic. Once, 
when expounding the text, *‘ Take, therefore, 
no thought for the morrow, sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof,” he was warned against 
preaching that doctrine. ‘Don’t tell them 
that; their sin lies the opposite way. They 
never think of to-morrow at all!” Andon 
reflection he is fain to admit that ‘‘ such is 
the fact; these creatures of God have little 
or no anxiety. J.ike the bird of the air and 
the beast of the forest, they believe [sic] and 
live’?! (i. 276). When we Jearn that no 
words can be found to express “the ideas of 
trust, faith, substitution, mercy, or justice,” 
we begin to realise the difficulty of producing 
a correct version of Holy Writ. But when 
it is added that the nearest approach to 
guilty was bad, that the only equivalents for 
kiss were terms meaning bite or smell, and 
that, there being no word for Hail, the “ Hail, 
Master!’ of Judas has to be rendered 
“ Morning, Master!” one cannot but admire 
the courage with which the author contrived 
to get through two of the Gospels, in addition 
to portions of The Pilgrim's Progress and 





Aesop’s Fables. 











Besides a very full account of social usages, 


beliefs, traditions, and government, there 
are copious collections of native tales and 
myths which constitute a valuable contribu- 
tion to African folk-lore. It is curious to find 
that, as on the Western seaboard, the rabbit 
here plays the same part as the fox in European 
fable.* This has always been a great puzzle 
to ethnologists, although the explanation 
seems to lie on the surface. The timid and 
apparently helpless coney is obviously typical 
of the Negro race itself, whose powerful 
enemies are represented by the crocodile, lion, 
hyena, and other beasts of prey. These 
cannot be openly resisted, but may be circum- 
vented by tact and cunning, and thus the 
“feeble folk” appear as the victors in so 
many animal tales of African origin. As 
many of his readers will probably be unaware 
of these relations, it is to be regretted that 
the author thought it necessary in some 
of the stories to substitute the fox for the 
rabbit of the oral text. 

Of less importance ate the chapters on 
“ African Philology.” But when not indul- 
ging in professional commonplace, most of 
which might well be dispensed with, Mr. 
Macdonald can write well and vigorously, 
as witness his graphic description of the 
“ mavumbula,” or ** witch-detective ’? :— 


“The detective, when called to investigate a 
case of death, appoints a day for the ceremony. 
She goes with a strong guard of armed men, 
and, although her meetings are frequent, 
—- crowd to them from great distances. 
er approach causes as miuch excitement as a 
public execution would do in a quiet English 
town—with this difference, that the assembled 
multitude cannot tell who will be the victim. 
At sunrise the drums begin to beat and are 
heard over the whole country side; about three 
hours after, all the villages are deserted. Their 
inhabitants—men, women, and children—are to 
be seen hurrying to the ‘witch dance.’ On 
arriving, they sit in a circle, and leave a large 
space in the centre for the ‘Woman.’ She is 
waited for with breathless anxiety. After a 
time, wild screams are heard, and there rushes 
before the spectators the maddest-looking person 
conceivable. A stranger concludes at once that 
one witch has been captured already, and is now 
driven before the detective. The wretch looks 
as if she were haunted by all the furies and 
demons of pagan mythology. Her face, breast, 
and arms are marked with patches of blood-red. 
Her head is covered, not with short Negro wool, 
but with snaky tresses which hang down her 
back. Her loins are girt with leopard skins. 
Her legs are overhung with rattles, which sound 
at every step. In her hand she grasps a scourge 
of tails, which she waves wildly about her. 
Her eyes roll and stare in her fierce frenzy. 
She is evidently surrounded by fiends, which, 
though invisible to others, are dreadful realities 
to her. With them she maintains a desperate 
struggle, ever trying to beat them off with her 
scourge. After wrestling thus, she utters shrieks 
of the most unearthly character, and with a 
horrid bound dashes into the circle, and we have 
before us the witch-detective herself” (i. 208). 


* In the Chi-Nyanja and other Nyassa dialects, 
the same word, Kalulu, stands both for hare and 
rabbit (Riddel’s Chi-Nyanja Grammar, p. 74). But 
in all these stories the latter animal is understood 
to be the true hero; and it is noteworthy that 
among the Negroes of the Southern States the 
same réle is always assigned to ‘‘ Brer Rabbit,’’ 
and never to ‘‘ Brer Hare”’ or ‘‘ Brer Fox.’’ See, 
especially, the ‘‘ Wonderful Tar-Baby Story” in 
Uncle Remus’s Folk-Lore of the Old Plantation 
(New York ; 1882), p. 23, 
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Mr. Macdonald calculates that in many 
districts one-half of the population fall victims 
to the “mavumbula.” Of the rest, a very large 
per-centage are carried off by the slave-dealers ; 
so that of ten deaths not more than three are 
‘due to natural causes. A. H. Kzaneg. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Golden Calf. By the Author of ‘ Lady 
Audley’s Secret.” In 3 vols. (Maxwell.) 


A Peeress of 1882. By Mrs. Alexander 
Fraser. In 3 vols. (White.) 

Wilfred’s Widow. By the Author of “ Mrs. 
Jerningham’s Journal.” In 2 vols. (Bent- 
ley.) 


_ The Laird’s Secret. By J. H. Jamieson. 


In 2 vols. (Blackwood.) 


Unspotted from the World: By Mrs. G. W. 
Godfrey. In 3 vols, (Bentley.) 


Love Me For Ever. By Robert Buchanan. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


In comparison with the second and third of 
the novels on this list, The Golden Calf is a 
work of the highest genius. It is the story 
of a beautiful and clever girl, who is pupil- 
teacher at a girls’ school near London, and 
has much to suffer on all sides, both on 
account of her poverty and her beauty. The 
natural result of this is that Ida Palliser sets 
a high value on wealth, and resolves to marry 
for money, if ever she has the opportunity. 
She is not, however, quite so sordid as she 
thinks herself, for she rejects her first lover, the 
rich and middle-aged Dr. Rylance, whom she 
meets when on a visit to her happy-go-lucky 
school-fellow, Bessie Wendover. But she 
is not proof against her second lover, a 
cousin of Bessie’s, by name Brian Wal- 
ford Wendover, passed off by Bessie and 
her spiteful friend, Miss Rylance, as the 
owner of an abbey with which Ida has fallen 
in love. In reality, the happy possessor of 
the abbey is another Brian Wendover, a great 
traveller, The trick succeeds as it could 
never do in real life. Ida allows the false 
Brian to meet her in the school-grounds, and, 
on the mistress objecting and ordering her to 
leave the house, goes through the form of 
marriage with him. Directly after the cere- 
mony she discovers the truth and leaves him, 
resolving to conceal her marriage. She lives 
for a year among the Wendovers, and during 
this time she and the true Brian meet and 
fall in love. Suddenly the other Brian turns 
up and claims his wife, and they go to spend 
the next few years with Ida’s father, who has 
lately come into a property and a baronetcy. 
Luxury and idleness prove too much for Brian 
Walford ; he takes to drinking, and, after five 
years, dies in a fire, from which Ida is saved 
by a Cheap Jack who has for some time been 
living near her home, and who, it is needless to 
say, is the owner of the abbey, and her future 
husband. Apart from the incidents of Ida’s 
first marriage and the appearance of the Cheap 
Jack, there is much that is very clever in this 
story. The description of the happy, shiftless, 
picnicking family of Wendovers and theirlively 
busy aunt is admirable ; and the painful study 
of Brian’s weakness and fall is full of force 
and truth. We must object, however, to the 





sketch of the school-girls. The school is 
intended to be a good one, and no class of 
people have a warmer or more gushing love 
of beauty and talent than the average school- 
girl. Also, it is not one of their customs to 
speak of each other by their unvarnished 
surnames. 


Has Mrs. Fraser, we wonder, been allowed 
to see the proof-sheets of her novel, for we 
have counted sixteen mistakes in French, 
all more or less serious, and a tendency 
to repetition which might surely have 
been avoided had the authoress had an 
opportunity of considering her work in print. 
Perhaps then we should have had fewer 
beautiful people with ‘ perfect facea,’”’ “ex- 
quisite eyes,” “entrainante voices,” ‘ man- 
ners,’’ and ** harmonies,” fewer “ habitues ’’ of 
the “ coulissés,” fewer women with “ bonne 
volonte”—above all, fewer kisses. For 
kissing is to these people as swimming 
to a fish—it is their normal condition. 
The plot of the stories is as similar as 
the conversation and behaviour of the 
characters. In all four, the hero has two 
women wildly in love with him; and in three 
out of the four he is deliberately beguiled 
from his loyalty to his betrothed, though, at 
the same time, he ‘‘ grieves over his defalca- 
tion from honour,” as one of these gentlemen 
puts it in a letter to his mother—for he was 
a person of good intentions, and not a “jouer 
pur sang.” We cannot, however, feel it in 
our hearts to blame hero number two, for who 
could keep his heart under the influence of a 
song written in such French as this Pp— 

** Ecrivez-moi, qui la chaine cruelle, 

Qui vous retien, cause votre malheur, 

Qua notre amour, vous resterez fidéle, 

Que rien ne peut m’dter votre coeur !’’ 
He suffers sadly for his ‘“ defalcation 
from honour.” In the first place, he abso- 
lutely goes to a party in London on the 3rd 
of September, which marks him out as a 
person apart from the common herd; then he 
shoots himself the day before his beautiful 
deceiver is married, and in a few weeks his 
example is followed by her husband, who over- 
hears some ladies talking about his wife in 
the Louvre in a precisely similar way to that 
in which she had been spoken of in a London 
Club in his presence before he proposed to 
her. We entirely agree with a remark of this 
lady’s, ‘‘and think we had better say, aw 
plaiser.” 


“ Wilfred’s widow” was another exquisitely 
beautiful person (how we sigh for a heroine as 
ugly as Muckle-mouthed Meg), who bursts like 
a bombshell on a rather incoherently sorrow- 
ing family, and proclaims herself the widow 
of their dead son. It very shortly becomes 
obvious to the reader that she is nothing of 
the sort; but such is the amazing credulity 
apparently produced by a quiet country lite 
that she is able to tell falsehoods, to talk 
slang, and even to enter into a flirtation with 
the lover of one of the girls without a thought 
of blame on the part of the family. And their 
lunacy goes even farther than this, Mrs. 
Wilfred rans up to London under the trans- 
parent pretence of toothache, dismisses the 
oli man-servant sent to chaperon her, buys 
herself a complete suit of brilliant blue, and 
persuades her clandestine admirer to take her 








to the opera. When they return to the hotel 
to supper, she is confronted (minus her weeds) 
with her supposed aunt and cousin, who ask 
for an explanation. This she gives readily, 
saying that her husband made her promise 
always to wear blue and to hear music on the 
anniversary of their wedding-day. The ex- 
cellent aunt is quite satisfied, and all goes 
smoothly as betore, till the dead Wilfred 
turns up, repudiates the lady as no wife of 
his, and marries his cousin. The story is 
not without flashes of humour, but it is a pity 
that the plot is not a little more probable. 


The Laird’s Secret reads as if it were the 
work of a whole society of ’prentice hands, 
each of whom had undertaken to write a 
piece of the book without reference to the 
others. The first hand is purely ‘domestic, 
and describes most minutely the daily life of 
Miss Helen Fitz-James, a Presbyterian 
minister’s daughter, as viewed by herself. 
The minister, who needed his wife’s £400 
a-year to make things comfortable at the 
manse, “which they would not otherwise 
have been,” was yet able (and, what is far 
more surprising, willing) to put his daughters 
to a London school where visits to France 
and Germany, the opera and the theatre, 
were considered part of a liberal education, 
and to provide them with a very large number 
of silk dresses. At the time the story opens 
Miss Helen Fitz-Ja mes has returned, with an 
admirable opinion of herself, in spite of feeble 
protestations about her ugliness, to her 
father and mother and two lovely sisters. 
The neighbourhood was an extremely gay 
one, with both a Sir John and a Sir 
James, who somehow get mixed up in 
the reader’s mind, and numerous eligible 
young men, among whom Mr. Scott of 
Dalmany and Dr. Blackburn stand pro- 
minent. Here hand number two comes 
in, and describes, in glowing colours, how 
the two gentlemen turned red and white 
and all sorts of rainbow hues on their first 
meeting over Miss Harriet Fitz-James’s 
sprained ankle. Hand number two is evi- 
dently well up in a class of romance to which 
The Nun belongs, for she introduces a 
Jesuit in the disguise of factor to Mr. Scott, 
who is trying insidiously to proselytise the 
whole Scotch village. She is soon succeeded, 
however, by hand number three, who is of a 
theological turn of mind. This lady gives an 
account of a village tea-drinking, and reports, 
at a length of seven pages and a-half, the 
speech of the minister, who, less liberal in his 
views than with his purse, objects to the 
admission of Jews and Roman Catholics to 
Parliament. He was followed by the Doctor 
(we find subsequently he is aged twenty- 
three) for four pages and a-half, and by the 
Sir Johns and Sir Jameses and other lesser 
lights. Vol. ii. is chiefly written by hand 
number two, who begins with the hasty, 
though public, marriage of Miss Harriet Fitz- 
James with Mr. Scott in a way that is more 
romantic than probable. Shortly after, Dr. 
Blackburn led the self-satisfied Helen, not 
to the altar, but to the drawing-room, having 
informed her of his previous marriage about a 
year before (as far as we can gather) to a 
maiden of their own village whom he had met 
in London. This girl, he had reason to believe, 
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had eloped with Mr. Scott, and who was 
since dead in America. It will be seen that the 
young lady had made the best of her time. Of 
course she was not dead at all; but the 
report was a contrivance of the Jesuits. In 
three months she wrote to claim her husband ; 
and the late Miss Helen Fitz-James returned 
sorrowing to the Vicarage. At this point 
hand number four produces her MS., and 
insists on its being admitted, in spite of the 
striking similarity of the catastrophe, for it 
now appears that Mr. Scott had married the 
village maiden even before Dr. Blackburn, so 
his wife was placed in the identical position 
held previously by her sister. By an arrange- 
ment between these two contributors, Katie 
Gourlay was finally drowned, her ship being 
wrecked within a hundred yards of the shore, 
so everyone remained as they were, and Mr. 
and Mrs, Scott ‘‘apply the antidote” to Popery 
in England as well as in Scotland. Scotch 
readers are warned that the hypothesis of the 
four hands is purely ideal, and that the title- 
page attributes Zhe Laird’s Secret to one 
author; but the higher criticism knows 
better. 


It is not very easy to discover who is ‘‘ un- 
spotted from the world.” It can hardly be 
the heroine, Psyche, as the author tells us 
expressly that at twenty-four, after four years 
of marriage, she had grown more luxurious 
and indolent than before; and if the title 
applies to her patient sister, Dolly, we hear 
too little of her to justify her taking first 
rank in the mind of the reader. There is 
nothing particular about this novel to distin- 
guish it from its fellows. Itis the story of 
a girl who leads a dreary life with her father 
and sistex, adored by the latter, and hated by 
the former, who considers her no daughter of 
his, At the age of nineteen she accidentally 
comes across one Captain Darrell, and, in the 
charming way affected by heroines of novels, 
allows him to make love to her in secret. 
Shortly after this episode Psyche goes to 
London to stay with her grandmother, a 
painted harridan, who wishes to marry her 
granddaughter to the highest bidder. The 
re-appearance of Captain Darrell, and a suc- 
cessful attempt of a jealous woman to injure 
Psyche’s reputation, frustrate this scheme ; 
Captain Darrell refuses to marry Psyche on 
the ground of his certain disinheritance, and 
she returns home on the death of her father, 
only to fall very ill herself. On her recovery, 
she consents to marry a middle-aged baronet 
who has long loved her, and for whom Dolly 
cherishes a secret attachment. The tragedy 
is provided by the dangerous illness of 
Psyche’s child, brought on, as she imagines, 
by her disobedience in consenting to see 
Darrell (then a victim to incipient diphtheria), 
in spite of a promise made to her husband 
never to speak to him again. The child 
recovers, but Dolly catches the infection and 
dies. There is much in the descriptions and 
in the pathos that reminds one of Miss 
Broughton, but the relative positions and 
actions of the two sisters are very different 
from what that writer would have given. 
Mrs. Godfrey has an irritating habit of inter- 
polating in brackets a sketch of the manner 
of the speaker. For instance, “‘ But’ 
(flushing) ‘I felt I could not bear to see your 


first surprise at such an idea; possibly’ 
(hesitatingly) ‘your repugnance.’” And a 
little farther down, “ ‘Is it likely’ (with a 
grave and bitter smile) ‘ that I should forget 
it ?’” We also regret the frequent repetition 
of the adjectives “small” and “ poor.” 
“ Her small face” and a “ poor little smile” 
are phrases one gets tired of. 


In spite of its rather foolish name, Mr. 
Robert Buchanan’s story is simple, well told, 
and interesting. 
the “ Flying Dutchman,” and tells of the 
the moral redemption of a man by the love 
of a girl, who could forgive his past crimes, 
and make up her mind torisk her own future. 

Leonora B. Lane. 








RECENT VERSE. 


A Ballad of the Road, and other Poems. By 
May Probyn. (Satchell.) Miss Probyn has 
dedicated her pretty little book of pretty verse 
to the Poet Laureate, but Mr. Austin Dobson 
has more right to it, for the best things in the 
book are certainly due to his example. The 
‘* Ballad of the Road,” which opens the volume, 
is a pleasant, impossible story of love and high- 
waymen told with a great deal of spirit; and the 
triolets, rondeaux, ballades, and so forth at the 
end are good enough to satisfy anybody who, 
not having had to wait for fashion in appreci- 
ating such things, is not obliged by fashion to 
have left off liking them. All the book is 
natural, and full of music, of no very out-of- 
the-way quality, perhaps, but melodious and 
sweet. Here and there there are to be found 
slight slips. “Baby” does not rhyme to 
‘“‘wavy.” It isill talking of a lily’s “muddied 
face,” especially when its ‘‘cup”’ is separately 
mentioned in the next line; and ‘his 
churl” is an anachronism in expression as 
applied to an eighteenth-century nobleman’s 
footman, though no doubt it is tempting asa 
rhyme to ‘‘earl.” But these are small matters, 
and Miss Probyn’s pills to purge melancholy 
are not hindered of their efficacy by them. 


River Songs. By Arthur Dillon. Illustrated 
by Margery May. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.) To call a book of verse a pretty gift-book 
isa dubious compliment, but, as Ben Jonson 
remarked according to a libellous story, ‘It’s 
true.”” Miss May’s etchings are of a much more 
original kind than one is used to see in such 
circumstances. They are somewhat unequal’; 
and, speaking generally, we should say that the 
blacks are better than the whites, the landscape 
than the figures, the animals than the men and 
women. But they show vigour, imagination, 
command of stroke, and a remarkable freedom 
from conventionality. Mr. Dillon’s verses are 
also good, if not extraordinarily good, and they 
display an equal freedom from that curse of 
minor art, imitation. But they are not very 
quotable, for they include a play in five acts (if, 
after that, we can speak well of Mr. Dillon, there 
must be something in him) and many pieces in 
the long swinging anapaestic-trochaic metre of 
which the chief recent example is Mr. Morris’s 
“Sigurd.” Now, this metre loses more than 
almost any other by excerpt in brief. 


Heart Harmonies. By Edward Croasdaile. 
(Elliot Stock.) Mr. Croasdaile has in this 
volume given to a good deal of apparently 
genuine emotion the clothing of sufficiently 
harmonious verse. It is a volume more read- 
able than quotable; but it is by no means 
common for a reviewer to be able to lay his 
hand on the place where, if he were not a 
reviewer, his heart ought to be, and say that a 
book of minor verse is readable. 


Songs and Miscellaneous Poems, 


By W. Cross. 


It is based on the lines of 


(eagee : Kerr and Richardson.) That Mr. 
ross's book is a little one, and an unpretentious 
one, and most of all that some, at least, of its 
contents first appeared sixty years since, would 
suffice to protect him from adverse criticism. 
But he is hardly in need of such protection. 
His best work is thrown into the form of those 
marvellous Scotch songs the magic of whose 
music clings to their very metre and phrase 
with however moderate skill the changes aro 
rung on them. Some of the pieces, moreover, 
such as ‘‘The Canting Old Kimmer,” have 
very considerable merit. But why on earth does 
Mr. Cross speak of “voluptuous Homer” ? 
They have said all sorts of bad things about 
Homer, but we really never heard him called 
voluptuous before. Unluckily, the context for- 
bids us to believe that Mr. Cross means, by 
** voluptuous,” gui voluptatem dat, with which 
we certainly should not quarrel. 


From the Mountains of the East. By E. E. 
Dugmore. (Kegan Paul, Treuch and Oo.) 
Mr. Dugmore acknowledges some indebtedness 
of suggestion to a poem called ‘* Ezekiel,” 
which is not present to our memory. We 
should have thought that he owed more in 
manner of handling to Mr. G. F. Armstrong’s 
remarkable sacred trilogy of ‘‘ Saul,” “ David,” 
“Solomon.” The hero of From the Mountains of 
the East is Balaam, and Mr. Dugmore’s dramatic 
working-up of the Biblical fragments of that 
curious personage’s story is good and interest- 
ing. His Moses is inadequate, and the central 
scene with Balak is also not quite satisfactory. 
But, on the whole, the verse is good and the 
conception of character effective. 


From India’s Coral Strand. By E. L. Goreh. 
(“ Home Words” Publishing Office.) Anyone 
who wishes to deliver a discourse on the astonish- 
ing faculty of the Oriental mind, and especially 
of the feminine Oriental mind, for imitation and 
assimilation may find in Miss Goreh a curious 
pendant to Toru Dutt. The latter's culture 
appears to have been wholly secular; Miss 
Goreh’s to have been wholly, or almost wholly, 
religious. Falling within the range of the late 
Miss Havergal’s literary influence, she has 
written hymns on well-known models with 
great spirit, good ear, remarkable fidelity to 
pattern, and, generally speaking, in a manner 
which would draw tears down Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s cheek. Our own, we confess, is dry ; 
and we are inclined to consider Miss Goreh a 
clever young woman, who might have been very 
much worse employed. She, or rather her 
father, is, it seems, a very high-caste Brahmin. 


Lays of the Saintly. By W. Parke. Illus- 
trated by John Leitch. (Vizetelly.) Mr. Parke 
has defended himself not unsuccessfully in 
his Preface from the charge of imitating 
“‘ Ingoldsby,” and somewhat less successfully 
from that of vulgarising and = 
legends he burlesques. Something of this latter 
effect is unavoidable, but Mr. Parke has not 
been so careful as Barham was to confine him- 
self to the most ‘obviously ludicrous and 
extravagant incidents of the Acta Sanctorum. 
St. Simeon of the Pillar, St. Genevieve, St. 
Catharine of Siena, and the exquisite legend of 
the voyage of St. Brandan (not Brandon, by-the- 
way) might have been let alone with advantage. 
However, Mr. Parke probably meant no harm, 
and he has achieved a good deal of rattling and 
not unamusing verse, much of it cast in the 
form of clever enough parody. The illustrations 
are suitable to the text. 

Storm-Drift. By H. E. Clarke. (Bogue.) 
We are sorry to have to avow disappointment 
with Mr. Clarke’s Storm-Drift. It is scarcely 
inferior to his Songs in Exile, of which we had 
the pleasure of speaking favourably some years 


, though there is nothing we like quite so 
wa fe ut had this book 











well as a few pieces there. 
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made its appearance first, we could have spoken 
nearly as well of it as of Songs in Ezile. It 
has not appeared first; and there is not the 
improvement in it, the dropping of merely 
imitative tones, the disuse of conventional 
motives, the absence, in short, of the spring- 
board, for which we had hoped. There is still 
evidence of a definitely poetical impulse, feeling, 
and tone of thought. But it seems still to 1 

an independent poetical organ; and the in- 
dependent choice of poetical themes seems still 
to seek, if not more to seek than before. For 
instance, Mr. Olarke has here a poem com- 
mending the Defence of Guinevere. He can- 
not possibly think better of that delightful 
yolume than his reviewer does; but when we 
find here a poem— The Crayen’s Tragedy ”— 
which, not in subject, but in style and manner 
of big = ang Maser-oer owes its existence to 
“Sir Peter Harpdon’s End” and some of its 
fellows, it is impossible not to shake the critical 
head. We should like to do more than shake 
our head; we should rather like to shake Mr. 
Clarke. Pessimism, fervent admiration of 
rebels, and eloquent condemnation of priests, 
and all the other stock motives which are now as 
unreal as those of a birthday ode of the last 
century, if not more so, will only confirm him 
in his rut. However, he has been beforehand 
with us here, and expressly tells us not to 
“‘wag our heads” at him or to object to his 
“sad songs.” Que faire, therefore? There is 
probably nothing to do except to follow the old 
receipt when a man is given over to idols. 


Lanhydrock: an Elegy. By H. S. Stokes. 
(Longmans.) The singular and melancholy 
deaths of Lord Robartes and his wife, the latter 
within a few days, the former within a twelve- 
month, of the burning of Lanhydrock two years 
ago, was an event not unworthy commemora- 
tion in elegiac verse. Oomposition of this kind 
is not easy, but Mr. Stokes bas not been wholly 
unsuccessful, and his poem ought to find a 
place at least in Cornish libraries. 


The Transfiguration : Seatonian Prize Poem 
for 1882. By G. E. Freemén. (Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell and Co.) The Seatonian prize 
poem for 1882 is not below a fair prize-poem 
standard, but Mr. Freeman has forgotten to 
mould his line into harmony with his stanza 
(the Spenserian), which is, to our thinking, a 
serious defect. There is no stanza which is so 
bound to ‘‘ scan solid” as the Spenserian. 


Inter Flumina. By A. M. Morgan. (Parker.) 
We must address to Mr. Morgan a plaintive 
request, which we have had to address to others, 
that he will be good enough to learn French 
yooneey before writing French verse. We 

o not expect grammar from poets, though we 
must say that ‘‘entrer une ville” is a con- 
struction which would make Noél turn in his 
grave and the ghost of Chapsal bow its rev- 
erend head with shame. But a gentleman who 
wishes us to take “ceux qui entrent une ville 
plus belle” for a line of seven syllables is (if we 
may be pardoned for relieving our minds with a 
colloquialism) coming it just a little strong. 

The Book of Songs. By Heinrich Heine. 
Translated by Stratheir. (W. H. Allen.) We 
have had, and have taken, frequent occasion to 
remark on the almost insuperable difficulty of 
translating Heine. It is fair to say that 
“ Stratheir’s” volume, which is a nearly com- 
plete version of the contents of the Buch der 
Lieder, is by no means one of the most un- 
successful attempts, but, on the contrary, one 
of the least. e have read more poetical 
Versions, but not often more faithful ones ; and 
the peculiar danger of translating Heine loosely 
is that unfaithfulness almost always substitutes 
an entirely different flayour for his, 


Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. Translated by 
E. K. Corbett. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Oo.) 


This a good version of “ Nathan” in blank verse 
which is neither cumbrous nor limp. The 
Introduction which precedes it is a little heavy. 


Sandracoltus. By W. T. Smith. (Redway.) 
Sandracoltus is a small, but very wondrous, 
book. To begin with, we are not acquainted 
with any classical authority for putting an / 
into the Greek form of Chandra Gupta. But this 
slight and antic objection is lost in wonder 
at the singular things which this drama in five 
acts contains. Space and time fail us to do 
justice to Mr. Smith, but a quotation may be 
useful, Sandracoltus enters :— 


‘* Sano. I am weary and tired of my life. I 
Am a victim between two factions, they 
Fight and quarrel over my head, the 
Imperialists and the democrats. I 
Ought to love the former, but I do not.’’ 
Perhaps we ought to love to read Sandracoltus, 
but we do not. 


The Man of the Woods, and other Poems. 
By W. McDowall. Second Edition. (Edinburgh: 
A. and O. Black.) Mr. McDowall tells usin his 
Preface that these poems have been republished 
by request, after being long out of print. 
This re-appearance, which must be grateful 
to himself, is creditable to his readers, for the 
studies of trees in the principal poem are often 
pleasantly fanciful, and the patriotic and other 
pieces that follow are spirited. 


Lawrence Hardiker, and other Poems. By 
John Harrison. (Birmingham: Cornish.) Mr. 
Harrison’s volume belongs to the large class of 
local poetry ; but it is better than most of that 
class, containing somewhat old-fashioned but 
careful and pleasing verse. 


The Angelic Pilgrim: an Epical History of 
the Chaldee Empire. By W. H. Watson. 
(Redway.) Mr. Watson has written an epic 
poem in about a thousand stanzas of this 
kind :— 

“The domes are standing in the balmy atmo- 


ara 
= . by the rays of the eastern sun’s golden 
ight ; 
The high tower and pinnacles are also here, 
Making Nineveh a wide and pleasant sight. 
The silver heads on their high pediments do 
rear, 
The variegated capitols [sic] are shining bright, 
In dazzling whiteness the antifixa [sic] do glow, 
Giving relief to the entrance and portico.’’ 
It seems that a permanent gallery of Mr. 
Watson’s great historical paintings, partly 
illustrative of this epic, is shortly to be on view 
in London. We can only say that we devoutly 
hope it will not be a case of ut poesis pictura. 


Webster: an Ode. By W. ©. Wilkinson. 
(New York: Scribners.) It is customary to 
speak of Wordsworth’s masterpiece as “the 
great Ode ; ” but we think Mr. Wilkinson’s to be, 
without exception, the greatest ode we know. 
The volume is by accurate measurement ten 
and a-half inches long by eight inches broad ; 
and, with annotations defensive of the late Mr. 
Webster’s political, moral, social, and theological 
character, it fills 122 pages of that surprising 
dimension. Itis really a joy to see a single 
couplet (the conclusion of the whole matter) 
reposing in such an amplo sea of white paper, 
spotless save for the number of the page, as is 
thus provided. This odd poem goes through 
Webster’s career, describing all his famous 
speeches in this style :— 

‘* Revealed within his lightning there he stood, 
The thunderer stood and chose from out his store 
Of thunder, piled huge tiers, all moulds, 
Thunder alive, each bolt and each awake 
Now and uneasy, eager to be sped.’’ 

** All moulds” sounds a little like a tallow- 

chandler’s advertisement, and ‘‘ thunder alive” 

might deceive the careless reader into sup- 





posing it to be a kind of imprecation or 


expletive; but we do not wish to speak 
disrespectfully of the book. It isa big thing; 
it shows genuine admiration (which deserves 
respect always), and its notes are decidedly 
recreative. Among other things they contain 
curious instances of the wonderful badness of 
writing of which Theodore Parker was capable. 


Idler and Poet. By Rossiter Johnson 
(Boston, Mass.: Osgood.) Mr. Johnson is an 
unpretending, but by no means unaccom- 
plished, writer of verse. We wish he would 
not scan promontory as if its last two syllables 
meant those persons who are all born wicked. 
But we haye hardly anything else against him. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE are glad to hear that the publication of a 
collected edition of the late Prof. Henry Smith's 
mathematical papers and memoirs, published 
and unpublished, has been undertaken by the 
press of his own university. They will fill two 
quarto volumes, and will be edited by Mr. 
J. W. L. Glaisher, while Miss Smith will 
contribute a biographical introduction. 


AT last the first instalment is ready of Gen. 
Forlong’s long-expected work upon the eyolu- 
tion of religious thought, from the rudest sym- 
bolisms to the latest spiritual developments. 
This instalment will consist of two massive 
quarto volumes, each of about six hundred 
pages, with maps, plates, and numerous engrav- 
ings. Asan Appendix will be issued separately 
a coloured chart, seven feet by two, showing in 
a tabular and pictorial form the author’s theory 
of the genesis of the religions aud superstitions 
ot the world. The first volume is mainly intro- 
ductory, being devoted to a general view of the 
six principal sources of religious belief—the 
worship of trees, of serpents, of the linga, of 
fire, of the sun, and of ancestors. The second 
volume has three chapters, dealing with the 
early faiths of Babylonia, of the aborigines of 
other parts of Asia, and of the aborigines of 
Europe. Subsequent volumes will treat of the 
historical religions of the world. A large por- 
tion, we may add, of Gen. Forlong’s materials 
are derived from his own personal experience 
in India, where he served for thirty years in 
different parts of the country, always intimately 
associated with the natives. The work is entitled 
Rivers of Life, andis published by Mr. Quaritch. 

WE understand that the English translation 
of Prof. Duncker’s History of Greece is now in 
the hands of the printers, and that the first 
volume will probably be published early in the 
summer. 


Amone the many announcements of novels 
a special interest attaches to a venture in this 
line of literature by Miss A. Mary F. Robinson. 
She has written a study of life in the Midland 
counties, which will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Longmans, in two yolumes, under the 
title of Arden. 


SoMEONE has conceived the idea of forming 
a selection from the novels of ‘‘ Ouida,’”’ to be 
called Wisdom, Poetry, and Pathos. 


THE new volume in the ‘‘ Mayfair Library ” 
will be a translation of Xavier de Maistre’s 
famous Voyage autour de ma Chambre. 


A NEW shilling magazine, devoted to social 
reform, will appear in May, under the title of 
Merry England. An important feature of the 
new venture is to be its illustrations, of which 
one every month will be a full-page ores The 
contents of the early numbers will include “A 
Plea for Health-Guilds,” by Mr. Alan Cole ; 
‘* Artists at Work,” with a series of drawings 
by Sir Frederick Leighton; ‘‘A Forgotten 
Chapter in the History of Labour,” by Mr. 
J. G. Cox, with an illustration of ‘‘A Cister- 
cian Shepherd and his Flock” by Mrs. Butler ; 
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‘Merry England,” by Card. Manning, and 
“Merry London,” by the Rey. W. J. Loftie; 
'* National Holidays,” with an etched portrait 
wf Sir John Lubbock; “The Light of the 
West,” by Col. Butler; ‘‘The Dress of Merry 
England,” by Mrs. Haweis; ‘‘A Novelist of 
the Road,” by Mr. A. = Hake; “A Black- 
bird Song,” by Mr. R. D. Blackmore; ‘‘ Cheap 
Lodgings in Piccadilly,” by Mr. R. Dowling; 
and “The Rustic of Thomas Hardy and George 
Eliot,” by Mr. 0. Kegan Paul. ere will also 
be etchings of the English cathedrals and of 
the New Law Courts by Mr. Tristram Ellis. 


MEssRs. a AND M‘CorMICK, f —_ 
gow, purpose bringing out a series of novels, 
well colaned and . ". compact, cheap form, 
suitable for the pocket. The first of the series 
will probably be the works of Theodore Win- 
throp, one of the most original of American 
writers. 

Messrs, GRIFFITH AND Farrawn will jhave 
ready in a few days a translation of the Countess 
Agenor de Gasparin’s brochure on the Salvation 
Army—Lisez et Jugez :—L’ Armée—Soi-disant 
—du Salut. 

Mr. A. H. Butien is busily pursuing his 
explorations in Elizabethan literature. During 
the last few weeks he has not only published 
the second yolume of his series of old plays, 
to which we hope soon to refer at length, but 
he has also produced a Selection from the Poems 
of Michael Drayton, of which the editor and his 
rtinters have contrived to make a singularly 
a tractivevolume. The prefatory poem and the 
Iutroduction are in complete harmony with the 
verses that succeed them, and form a charming 
prelude. We should like to see a complete 
edition of the Muses Eliziwm from Mr. Bullen’s 
hands. Like all his publications, the Selections 
from Drayton are privately printed, and are 
limited to 155 copies. Application for them 
should be made to Mr. Bullen at 5 Willow 
Road, Hampstead. 


Tue second volume of Mr. Robinson’s Registers 
of Merchant Taylors’ School (1700-1875) is in 
the press, and may be expected in the course of 
the spring. As a large proportion of those 
whose names are entered therein are among 
the living, the annotations will necessarily be 
very copious. 

THE Rey. BR. B. Gardiner contemplates pub- 
lishing the Registers of St. Paul’s School, of 
which he is one of the masters. Unfortunately, 
the regular lists begin only with the year 1748 ; 
and Mr. Gardiner, who has been at work on 
the subject for several years, has expended 
much labour in trying to recover the names of 
boys educated at an earlier period. The 
matriculation entries (at Cambridge especially) 
supply a few deficiencies ; and of course there 
are some notable Paulines in every generation 
‘whose memory has been always kept alive; but 
the school has been singularly careless in the 
preservation of its records. There is a curious 
—— between Merchant Taylors’ and St. 

aul’s Schools. The former boasts of Spenser 
and Olive, the latter of Milton and Marlborough ; 
and of the two most prominent Oxford men of 
our own time—Mansel and Jowett—one was 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ and the other 
at St. Paul’s. 


TueE Corporation of Newbury have just had 
presented to them an important series of docu- 
ments which ought never to have passed out of 
the custody of the borough. Por nearly a 
hundred years these papers had lain perdu 
among the family records of the local family 
of Townsend ; and they have now been restored 
to their rightful owners by Mr. Stephon Hem- 
sted, jun., the representative of the Towns- 


ends. Among these restored archives are the 
original charter of incorporation, granted to 
the town of Newbury by Qu 


ueen Elizabeth, and 





several charters of the Charleses and the second 
James. One of the most locally interesting of 
the muniments is a terrier of lands belonging 
to the Crown at Newbury in 1561. Nearly all 
are in excellent preservation. 

TuE Town Council of Stratford-on-Avon have 
adopted a suggestion made by Mr. J. O. Halli- 
oll Phillipps, that the Corporation records 
should be reproduced by means of the autotype 

rocess and given to the world. Mr. Halliwell 
P illipps undertook to superintend the repro- 
duction, and to defray the whole cost of the 
work, merely stipulating that the Council 
should, when the copies were delivered into 
their hands, arrange for their sale at Stratford, 
the proceeds to be placed at the disposal of the 
Corporation. It is stated that the records date 
almost from the time of the Conquest. 


In addition to Lancashire Gleanings, which 
we have already announced, Mr. W. E. A. 
Axon has in preparation a companion volume of 
Cheshire Gleanings. Subscriptions are received 
by Messrs. Tubbs, Brook and Chrystal, of 
Manchester. 


On Wednesday next, March 14, Mr. Andrew 
Lang will read a paper before the members of 
the Folk-Lore Society on ‘‘The Mythology of 
the Aryans of India.” The members will be 
received by Lord Beauchamp, the president of 
the society, at his residence. 


Pror. OC. E. Turner, of St. Petersburg, is 
announced to deliver a course of four lectures 
at the Royal Institution, entitled ‘‘ Historical 
Sketches of Russian Social Life.” 


At the meeting of the Manchester Literary 
Club last Monday, March 5, Mr. Charles W. 
Scrutton presented a paper on ‘‘ The Manchester 
Bibliography for 1882,” on the same plan that 
he adopted for the two previous years. The 
total number of books and pamphlets, either 
printed in Manchester or written by authors 
connected with the city, amounts to 375, of 
which 57 relate to political and economical 
questions ; 47 to music ; and 67 were serials. A 

aper was afterwards read by Prof. A. S. 
ilkins on “ Browning and the Greek Dra- 
matists.” 

THE Report of the London Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching is, we 
regret to say, not so satisfactory as could 
be wished. Not that the work done shows any 
signs of falling off, either in quantity or 
quality. inheal, during the past year the 
number of centres has increased from 19 to 
26, the number of courses of lectures from 43 to 
55, and the number of entries from 2,489 to 
tinctly unfavourable. The truth is that higher 
education, such as this society gives, cannot be 
made self-supporting, more especially when the 
class from which a large proportion of the 
students come is taken into consideration. We 
observe that the society is now insisting more 
strongly upon the importance of examinations ; 
and these, of course, increase the expenditure, 
without any direct return. In default of en- 
dowments, which it is perhaps vain to expect, 
nothing remains but to urge on the vast public 
of London the duty of subscribing more largely 
to the funds of this excellent and most econo- 
mically managed association. The secretary is 
Mr. E. T. Cooke, 22 Albemarle Street, W. 


THE last volume (the sixteenth) of the Rus- 
sian translation of Heine’s complete works has 
just appeared. This edition was commenced 
as far back as 1862. 


A THIRD and revised edition is announced of 
Herr Fr. yon Hellwald’s Kulturgeschichte in 
ihrer natiirlichen Entwicklung bis zur Gegenwart. 
It is published by Lampart, of Augsburg. 


THE finest private collection of books and 
MSS. in Spain is advertised for sale. It 





belonged to the late Duke of Ossuna, who died 
last year. Among the MSS. are a codex of the 
Roman de la Rose, which is alone valued at 
£4,000; a copy of the diary of Oolumbus, 
written by Las Casas; illuminated versions of 
Dante and Petrarch; and a number of auto- 
graph poems of Lope de Vega and Calderon. 
The printed books include many of the rarest 
productions of the yee of Spain and Italy 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
The collection comprises, also, some valuable 
pictures, a series of suits of armour, and other 
objects of art. A proposal is being urged on 
the Spanish Government to purchase the whole 
for £200,000. 


Wirz reference to the review of Mr. Poole's 
Index to Periodical Literature in the ACADEMY 
of February 24, @ correspondent writes that the 
list of magazine articles upon Sir Philip Sidney 
there quoted omits the two admirable papers 
that appeared in the Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine (1856). Can it be that this famous, 
but rare, magazine—the organ of Morris and 
Burne Jones, which contained the first draft 
of Rossetti’s ‘‘ The Blessed Damozel ”—has been 
overlooked by the hundred-eyed$Mr. Poole ? 

Tus week we must content ourselves with 
merely recording the death of Mr. J. R. Green, 
which occurred at Mentone on March 7. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


Wut may be the contents of the American 
Tariff Bill, as finally passed into law, we do not 
yet know in detail ; but the papers received by 
mail give some information on the subject of 
interest to our readers. In the Senate, what is 
called ‘‘the committee of the whole” had 
adopted an amendment placing books on the 
free list. When, however, the Bill came on for 
discussion in the full house on February 14, 
this amendment was rejected, and the following 
clause adopted :— 

**Books, pamphlets, bound or unbound, and all 
printed matter wholly or partly in the English 
language, not specially provided for in this Act, 
engravings, bound or unbound, etchings, illus- 
trated books, maps, and charts—fifteen per cent. 
ad valorem.”’ 

The present rate of duty, we believe, is twenty- 
five per cent. It remains to state that on 
February 17 a petition was presented to the 
Senate, praying that the duty should remain at 
twenty-five per cent., which bore the signatures 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, John G. Whittier, 
and T. B. Aldrich. Their reasons for taxing 
books were (1) that America should not be 
flooded with cheap books, (2) that the minds of 
Americans, and especially of American childron, 
should not be perverted by foreign ideas. 


THE two new volumes of the ‘“ Riverside 
edition” of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s works 
(Houghton, Mifflin and Co.) contain (vol. iii.) 
The House of the Seven Gables and The Snow- 
Image, and Other Twice-Told Tales, and (vol. 
iv.) A Wonder Book, Tanglewood Tales, and 
Grandfather's Chair. In the Preface, Mr. 
Lathrop repeats the denial that the real model 
of “the House of the Seven Gables” ever 
existed in Salem or anywhere outside the 
author’s brain, and states that the MS. of the 
Wonder Book is the only one which is owned, 
in its original form, by any member of Haw- 
thorne’s family. Scarcely a correction or an 
erasure occurs in it from beginning to end, 
which is indicative of the author’s habit of 
compesition. He ‘‘ meditated long over what 
he intended to do, and came rather slowly to 
the point of publication; yet, when the actual 
task of writing was begun, it proceeded rapidly 
and with very little correction.’ We would 
again entreat some English publisher to intro- 
duce this edition of Hawthorne into this country. 
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Our own copies of A Wonder Book and Tangle- 
wood Tales are well-worn copies, treasured sur- 
vivals from our boyhood, dated 1852 and 1853. 
And from recent enquiries we have reason to 
believe that these inimitable versions of Greek 
myths are entirely unknown to the younger 
generation. 

THE new yolume of Mr. H. H. Bancroft’s 
History of the Pacific States, though published 
second, will be numbered four. It will treat of 
the “ey of Mexico by Cortes, covering the 
period from 1519 to 1521. The three volumes 
in the press will carry the history of Mexico 
and of Guatemala side by side down to the end 
of the eighteenth century. 


THE two new volumes of Mr. Rolfe’s edition 


of Shaks are *‘ Pericles” and the ‘‘ Two 
Noble en.” ‘*Titus Andronicus” will 
be omitted altogether as spurious. 


MEssRs. PoRTER AND CoATEsjhave published 
a complete edition of Tennyson, in one yolume 
of 800 pages, profusely illustrated. 


AmoneG American announcements, we notice 
an édition de luxe of the Poems of George Eliot ; 
and a selection of “Living American Poets,” 
beinga companion volume to that which recently 
created so much stir here. 


WE observe also that the American edition of 
Mr. R. Bosworth Smith’s Life of Lord Lawrence, 
brought out by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
sells at five dollars (£1), whereas 36s. is asked 
for the English edition. We believe that both 
are printed from the same plates. 


Mr. JULIAN HAWTHORNE’s new novel, Dust, 
in which we suppose that there is an American 
copyright, is published in America at one 
dollar twenty-five cents (5s.); while Mrs. 
Oliphant’s I¢ was a Lover and his Lass, Mr. 
Beresford-Hope’s The Brandreths, Mr. Gibbon’s 
What will the World say? and Lucas Malet’s 
Mrs. Lorimer can each be obtained for twenty 
cents (10d.). 

TuE newest addition to New York journalism 
is a newspaper in Chinese, produced thus :—The 
editor, Mr. Wong Chin Foo, who is stated to be 
a political refugee, dictates to a Chinese amanu- 
ensis, whose writing in Indian ink is photo- 
lithographed on bright yellow paper. The con- 
tents of the newspaper are chiefly political. 


A sEcoND Browning Reading Circle of thirty 
members has been started in Philadelphia by 
Miss F. A. Bennett, in consequence of the 
success of Mr. Thaxter’s readings from Brown- 
ing in that city. At the last meeting of the 
first circle three papers were read on ‘ The 
Death in the Desert,” one by a Jew, another by 
a Unitarian, and the third by a Churchman. 
Each found in it a helpful truth. A clergyman 
said of “ Rabbi ben fora” that he laid down 
the poem, after his first reading of it, with tears 
of oeiteinans that such words of comfort and 
oem, spoken in such a way, had come to 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


We understand that M. Elisée Reclus has 
started for Asia Minor, in order to make new 
studies for the eleventh yolume of his Géoyraphie 
universelle. 


In opposition to the Societé historique et 
Cercle Saint-Simon, which is declared to be too 
Republican, the Société bibliographique has 
founded another club for 
“all men of intelligence and heart who, without 
distinction of origin, of philosophical preference, 
or political tendency, do not separate the interests 
of religious orthodoxy and sound social doctrines 
from the progress and diffusion of scientific 
method and of high intellectual culture.”’ 

It is proposed to have a reading-room and a 
library, and to haye conférences especially on 





subjects connected with French and Christian 
antiquities, 
Ar the Cercle Saint-Simon on February 17, 


M. Taine gave a lecture on“ Jacobin Principles 
in 1793 and 1794.” 


M. Henri CorpiEr, the well-known Chinese 
scholar, has in the press a bibliography of 
Beaumarchais. 

Tue sixth volume of the “Théatre de 
Moliére,” which has just been published by the 
Librairie des Bibliophiles, contains ‘‘ L’Avare,” 
“Monsieur de Pourceaugnac,” and ‘ Les 
Amants magnifiques.” 


THERE has been published by Plon an Etude 
sur U Etat mental de J.-J. Rousseau, by 
Bougeault, which supports with some research 
the theory of Rousseau’s insanity, or, rather, 
monomania. 


A LIsT has been published of the number of 
times plays of the older dramatists have been 
produced at the Comédie frangaise during the 

ast ten years. As might be anticipated, 

oliére surpasses all the othors put together, 
and Racine nearly doubles Corneille. The figures 
are—Moliére, 1,088; Racine, 234; Marivaux, 
148 ; Corneille, 122; Beaumarchais, 76 ; Sedaine, 
55 ; Voltaire, 33; Le Sage, 12; Regnard, 10; 
and La Fontaine, 4. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
FAITH AND LOVE. 


Bryonp the clouds, beyond the encircling night, 
Faith wanders fearless: Though the skies be dim, 
She sees, far off, the white-winged seraphim ; 

With us she will not stay. ‘To worlds more bright,’ 

She cries, ‘ I fain would pass ! this piteous sight 
Of earth I love not ;—nay, with joyous hymn, 
Through the void air I would ascend to Him, 

Who reigns unseen, Supreme and Infinite.’ 


* Farewell, then, Sister! yes,’ Love sighs, ‘ farewell! 
On earth, with these I love, will I abide :— 
With these I love! My children, mid the flowers, 
And joys of life, contented will we dwell : 
Join hands, be kind, be just, fear not dark hours ; 
Though Faith be fled, yet Love shall be your 
guide.’ 
SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Nineteenth Century this month is a strong 
number. One article alone would give it dis- 
tinction—that by Mr. Theodore Watts upon his 
dead friend Rossetti. The title somewhat jars 
upon ue, though we must assume that the editor 
knows best what will attract. The reader, how- 
ever, will not find here ‘“‘the truth about 
Rossetti,” which, we suspect, is destined never 
to be told. But he will find what, if he is wise, 
he will be far more concerned to haye—a critical 
analysis of more than one aspect of Rossetti’s 
nied. written by one who not only had the 
opportunity of watching that marvellous mind 
nearest, but who also possesses, to a degree un- 
rivalled among living critics, the double gifts of 
subtlety of thought and wealth of expression. 
Such is the bountifulness of the writer's powers 
that the reader will, perhaps, doubt whether he 
does not get almost more stimulation than he 
could wish. Weare the gainers, if the subject- 
matter somewhat loses, when Mr. Watts allows 
his ideas to go circling round in wider and wider 
sweeps until we are lifted into a realm of literary 
criticism unvisited since Coleridge was among 
us. Papers like this reveal the master hand, 
combining a rare boldness of discrimination 
with a still more rare certainty of touch. Yet 
we would not advise every young critic to 
attempt to think and write like Mr. Watts. 
The editor, we imagine, must again be held 
responsible for the hurried conclusion, though 
we cannot altogether acquit the writer of 





having taken a larger canvas than it was pos- 
sible for him to fill. 


THE Cornhill Magazine for March begins a 
new story, “ By the Gate of the Sea,” which in 
its first instalment has humorous sketches of 
military, literary, and dramatic life, and 
promises well for the future. An article on 
* Boys” is calculated to make the middle-aged 
reader shudder by its opening picture, which 
transfers the manners of school-life toa club, and 
describes the greeting of a new member accord - 
ing to school-boy custom. There is an interesting 
paper on the writings of the Arab philosopher 
“‘ Al Hariri,” who died in 1122. Mr. Symonds 
contributes six Venetian sonnets, ‘‘ The Sea 
Calls,” which are marked by his wonted grace 
of touch. Mr. Domville writes on ‘‘ Le Marquis 
de Grignan,” the son-in-law of Mdme. do 
Sévigné.. Mrs, Barnett, in “ Pictures for the 
People,” gives an interesting account of the 
Art Exhibition in Whitechapel, and the success 
which attended the attempt to make pictures 
convey instruction as well as give pleasure to 
the uncultivated. 


Macmillan’s Magazine has pleasant, chatty 
article by Mr. Benham on ‘ Addington.” He 
tells many amusing stories of the archbishops of 
this century, their waysanddoings. Mr. A. J. 
Wilson, on “The Disastrous Results of Sobriety 
Again,” has little difficulty in showing that 
temperance advocates do not look beyond their 
own foible, and he covers their ideas of national 
finance with ridicule. Mr. Godfrey Turner, on 
“The Vulgar Tongue,” only suffices to show 
the arbitrariness of criticism on language in 
the process of development. Mr. Shorthouse, 
writing on ‘‘The Humorous in Literature,” 
seems to have attempted an extension of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s definition of poetry. He 
discovers that humour is ‘laughter purified,” 
“not mere farce, but a depicting of the whole of 
human life.” This does not seem to help us 
much, and we are still more doubtful when 
Mr. Shorthouse classes Jean Paul Richter as 
second only to Cervantes as a humorist ; nor 
can we follow Mr. Shorthouse in considering 
the parable of the Prodigal Son as humorous 
because it is true to nature. 


THE Nuova Antologia for February 15 has an 
article by Sig. Morandi on “ Baretti in London.” 
He publishes some letters of Baretti—one of 
considerable interest, as it gives Baretti’s own 
account of his homicide in 1769. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 


Bouvier, A. La petite Duchesse. Paris: Marpon & 
Flammarion. 3 fr, 50 c. 

CHEVRIER, J. Chilon-sur-Sadne, pittoresque et démoli. 
Paris: Quantin. 60 fr. 

Du Camp, Maxime. Souvenirs littéraires. T. 2 ct 
dernier. Paris: Hachette. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Ferry, G. Les derni¢res Années d’Alexandre Dumas, 
1864-70. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 3 fr. 50c. 

GLOUVET, Jules de. La F e Bourgeois. Paris: 
Calmann Lévy. 3 fr. 50c, 

ae =. L. Criquette. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

r. 50 c. 
La, = Nos grands Avocats. Paris: Marescq ainé. 
r. 50.c. 

PEREIRA, R. 8. Les Etats Unis de Colombie: Précis 
d@’Histoire et de Géographie physique et com- 
merciale. Paris: Marpon & Flammarion. 10 #&. 

RouuETr, H. Die Goethe-Bildnisse, Biographisch- 
kulturgeschichtlich dargestellt. 5. Lig. Wien: 
Braumiiller. 8 M. 

Srret, Ad. Dictionnaire historique et raisonné des 
Peintres de toutes les Epoques. 5° Livr. (Rei—VIli). 
Paris: Firmin-Didot. 7 fr. 50 c. 


HISTORY. 


BATAILLARD, C., et E. NussE. Histoire des Procureurs 
et des Avoués (1483 1816). Paris: Hachette. 15 fr. 


FinAty, H. Der altrimische Kalender. Eine Studie. - 
Budapest: Kilian. 1 M. 50 Pt. 
JORDAN, H. Symbolae ad historiam religionum itali- 


carum., Konigsberg-i-Pr.: Hartung. 2 M. 

JULLIEN, Ad. La Comédie ala Cour: les Théitres de 
Société royale pendant le Siecle dernier, Paris: 
Firmin-Di 


-Didot. 265 fr. 
Masson, F. Les Diplomates dela Révolution: Hugou 
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de Bassville 1 Rome; Bernadotte 4’ Vienne. Paris: 
ong 3 7 fr. 50 c. F 
Ravaisson, F. Archives dela Bastille. T.14. Paris: 
Durand et Pedone-Lauriel. 10 fr. ‘ 
WatpMann, F. Der Bernstein jim Alterthum. Eine 
ee Skizze. Berlin: Friedlander. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


BEHRENS, W. Hilfsbuch zur Antirene mikroskop- 
ischer Untersuchungen im botanischen Labora- 
torium. Braunschweig: Schwetschke. 12M. 

Brass, A. Zur Kenntniss der Eibildung u. der ersten 
Entwicklungsstadien bei den viviparen Aphiden. 
Halle: Schwetsehke. 1M. 

BrRESADOLA, J. Fungi Tridentini novi, vel nondum 
delineati, descripti et iconibus illustrati. Fasc. 3. 
Berlin: Friedliinder, 7 M. , 

Fric, A. Studien im Gebiete der bihmischen Kreide- 
formation. Palaeontologische Untersuchgn. der 
einzelnen Schichten. III. Die Iserschichten. 
Prag: Rziwnatz. 6 M. 

Hertwiec, O. Die Entwicklung d. mittleren Keim- 
blattes der Wirbelthiere. Jena: Fischer. 8 M. 
HeErtwiG, R. Die Actinien der Challengerexpedition. 

Jena: Fischer. 20M. 

Meyer, A. B. Publikationen d. kinigl. Ethnograph- 
ischen Museums zu Dresden. III. Jadeit- u. 
Nephrit-Objecte. B. Asien, Oceanien u. Afrika. 
Leipzig: Naumann. 30M. 

PERCEMENT duSimplon. Mémoire technique a ? Appuis 
des Plans et Devis dressés en 1881 et 1882, avec 
Annexes. Lausanne: Benda, 8M. 

ScHROEDER, J. v., u. C. Reuss. Die Beschidigung der 
Vegetation durch Rauch u. die Oberharzer Hiitten- 
rauchschiiden. Berlin: Parey. 24M. 

Spirzer, H. Ueb. das Verhiltniss der Philosophie zu 
den organischen Naturwissenschaften. Leipzig: 
Wigand. 80 Pf. 

Staus, M. Mediterrane Pflanzen aus dem Baranyaer 
Comitate. Budapest: Kilian. 2M 


PHILOLOGY,. 


ARISTOXENUS V. TARENT, Melik u. Rhythmik d. class- 
ischen Hellenenthums. Uebersetzt u. erliutert v. 
R. Westphal. Leipzig: Abel. 30M. 

BARTHOLOMAE, Ch. andbuch der altiranischen Dia- 
lekte. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hirtel. 6 M. 

CRUEL, R. Die Sprachen u. Vilker Europas vor der 
~<a Einwanderung. Detmold: Meyer. 2 
50 Pf. 

CULMANN, F. W. Etymologische Aufsiitze u. Grund- 
siitze. VI. Umschau auf dem Gebiete der histor- 
ischen Zeitformen u. ihrer Augmente. Strassburg: 
Schmidt. 1M. 

Ienativus, F. De Antiphontis Rhamnusii elocutione 
commentatio. Berlin: Mayer & Miiller. 5M. 

K1LEIBER, L. Quid Tacitus in dialogo prioribus scri 
toribus debeat. Berlin: Mayer & Miiller. 1M.20Pf. 

SOPHONIAE in libros Aristotelis de anima paraphrasis. 
Anonymi in Aristotelis categorias paraphrasis. Ed. 
M. Hayduck. Berlin: Reimer. 9 M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 

ANTHROPOLOGY AND ANCIENT LITERATURE, 

London, March 3, 1882. 

I am astonished to find my carefully guarded 
remarks represented in your last issue as 
evidence of so defiant and warlike an attitude 
against anthropologists. I must ask you, 
therefore, to allow me to enter a word of 
protest. 

Anthropology is a term of somewhat vague sig- 
nification; but itis generally supposed to mean, 
in the first place, the description of the religious 
beliefs and secular customs of the so-called 
Savage races; and, secondly, the inferences drawn 
therefrom as to similar beliefs and customs 
among primitive men in prehistoric times. My 
contention is merely that on both these points 
the ancient records preserved in such literatures 
as those of India and Assyria are worthy of 
especial notice, and of more notice than they 
have often received in anthropological journals 
—and this not only because they are ancient, 
but also, and chiefly, because they are uncon- 
taminated by filtration through the mind of a 
modern European. Such a contention may 
surely be made by one who is in hearty sym- 
pathy with anthropological studies. 

On the first point—the description of actual 
beliefs now held by races less civilised than 
ourselves—the comparison of ideas attributed 
to them by European travellers with similar 
ideas actually recorded in ancient literature 
- cannot fail to be of service. How similar, for 
instance, several such notions are to some of 
those recorded in the Rig Veda has been very 
ably and conclusively shown in articles by 
various anthropological writers. We want more 





such work—a more frequent, more continua 
use of such evidence. 

On the second point—the “ primitive cul- 
ture”—neither the one class of evidence (the 
modern reports of savage culture) nor the 
other class of evidence (the ancient records of 
semi-savage culture) is at all conclusive. The 
results of the enquiry, on either basis, must 
depend upon inference. The best anthropolo- 
gists use both these kinds of evidence. There 
are many references, for instance, in Mr. Tylor’s 
works to the Rig Veda. But the ancient 
evidence is not used enough. We want more 
such references, and it is probable that no one 
shares this desire more strongly than Mr. Tylor 
himself. In trying to look down the long 
vista of unknown centuries stretching back 
behind the earliest historical records, every item 
of evidence those records have preserved to us 
should be brought into use. They contain the 
nearest, the most unimpeachable evidence. The 
ideas they express are the direct descendants of 
the more ancient ideas to be investigated (or, 
rather, to be inferred). It is agreed by all that 
they are not the only evidence ; that they should 
never be used without the help of all the light 
that can be thrown upon them by the modern 
reports of similar ideas. 

Why do not the invaluable records of ancient 
worship preserved in the Rig Veda, and the 
equally invaluable records of ancient folk-lore 
preserved in the Pali Pitakas, occupy the place 
which they deserve in this second branch of 
anthropological enquiry? Partly, no doubt, 
because this second branch has grown out of 
the first one, and has been pursued so much 
and so well by those best acquainted with the 
modern evidence. But the most successful 
enquirers are making increasing use of the 
ancient evidence, and would do so still more if 
reliable and properly annotated versions of the 
Rig and Atharva Vedas, and of the Pali Pitakas, 
lay before them. I trust that the Pali Text 
Society, which has turned out to be so unex- 
pectedly great a success, will do something 
towards supplying a part at least of the pre- 
sent deficiency in this er 

. W. Rays Davips. 





London: March 7, 1883. 


A few words may perhaps be added to 
what Mr. Clodd has said about anthropology 
and the Vedas. Anthropologists are not really 
anxious (I —_ to devise reasons for evading 
the study of the Vedas. They are only 
anxious that Vedic texts should not be 
brought forward as proofs on the whole of 
what man’s religious ideas were in the begin- 
ning, or near the beginning, of religion. 
That the Vedas contains some extremely bavk- 
ward notions they are ready, and even anxious, 
to admit. The Vedic myths of the fire-stealer, 
of the making of things out of the mangled 
Purusha, of the stars, and of certain divine 
adventures tally with the myths of savages, 
and are probably survivals from a very rude 
and remote past. But the lofty, moral, and, so 
to speak, metaphysical speculations of the Vedas 
look like the speculations of an advanced 
civilisation. We are told that the ancestors of 
the Vedic Indians were practically civilised 
before Sanskrit was a language—before the 
Aryan separation. We cannot, therefore, regard 
elaborate hymns of such an old civilisation, 
hymns elaborately preserved by a careful 
system of teaching, as illustrative (save in 
certain survivals) of a very early condition of 
human thought. Prof. Max Miiller says, “If 
we mean by primitive the people who have been 
the first of the Aryan race to leave behind 
literary relics of their existence on earth, then 
I say the Vedic poets are primitive.” But 
no anthropologist dreams of applying the word 
“primitive” to a literary, and an elaborately 





literary, set of poets. Indeed, the word 
* primitive” might well be discarded from the 
anthropological vocabulary. Therudest savage 
with a language, a bow, and a fire has 
probably travelled farther from primitive life 
than we have travelled from savagery. We 
do not find fault (as we are said to do) because 
the Vedas ‘‘do not represent primitive men 
exactly as we think they ought to have been.” 
We only find fault when we are told that the 
Vedas represent primitive men at all, They 
represent men in a highly interesting state of 
civilisation, but not exempt from survivals of 
savage ideas—ideas, to quote Mr. Miiller, ‘‘ as 
rude and crude as any palaeolithic weapon,” 
It is so difficult to get any consistent account 
of what is in the Vedas! Mr. Miiller says, in 
his Cambridge Lectures (p. 97), “That the Veda 
is full of childish, silly, even,to our minds, 
monstrous conceptions, who would deny?” 
Again, he speaks (p. 108) of the great majority 
of the Vedic hymns as being “nearly free 
from all that can be called irrational or myth- 
ological.”” Probably in the former sentence the 
Veda includes all Vedic lore; but even the 
hymns do appear, to an anthropologist, to con- 
tain much that is mythological, ‘“‘rude and 
crude,” and, from a modern point of view, 
irrational. Again, we are told that, if we care 
to know about “the first attempts at regulating 
family life, village life, and State life, as 
founded on religion, ceremonial, traditions, 
and contract,” we must attend to the Vedas as 
we do to the classic literatures. But were not 
family life, and village life, and State life duly 
regulated even before the Aryan separation ? 
What, then, can the infinitely later Vedas tell 
us about “the first attempts” at regulating 
them ? 

In Mr. Miiller’s new volume, a chapter (v.) is 
partly dedicated to Aryan ancestor worship. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer had domutained of state- 
ments (whose he does not say) that ‘no Indo- 
European or Semitic nation seems to have 


made a religion of the worship of the'dead.” It 


is not easy to imagine how such a statement 
could have been made. But in the whole of 
the Hibbert Lectures on ‘‘The Origin and 
Growth of Religion” it would be difficult to 
find one page on ancestor worship. This 
reticence about so early a form of religion may 
have misled some anthropologists. 

Probably the anthropological view of the 
Vedas could not be more clearly stated than in 
Mr. Miller’s own words (Hibbert Lectures, p.232): 
‘‘ There are in the Veda thoughts as rude aud 
crude as any palaeolithic weapon, but by the 
side of them we find thoughts with all the sharp- 
ness of iron and all the brilliancy of bronze.” 
Now the anthropologist fiads in the myths of 
his savage friends enormous quantities of 
“thoughts as rude and crude as any palaeo- 
lithic weapon;” and these he places in his 
collections on the same level as the crude and 
rude thoughts in the Veda, which they very 
closely resemble. He attributes them to 
makers in the savage stage of thought, and 
supposes they were preserved by religious con- 
servatism after the Aryans became polite. But 
the bright and brilliant thoughts of the Vedas 
he scarcely ever finds among really low savages ; 
and, therefore, the anthropologist is inclined to 
attribute these (when found in the Vedas) toa 
later age of ancient Aryan civilisation. There 
seems nothing unscientific in this tendency, if it 
is held in check by watchful self-criticism in 
each instance. One remark of Mr. Miiller’s 
(What can India Teach Us? p. 112) is scarcely 
intelligible to the anthropologist: ‘‘If we find 
that people three thousand years ago were 
familiar with ideas that seem novel and 
nineteenth-century-like to us, well, we must 
somewhat modify our conceptions of the 
primitive savage... .” y : 

One point, which has nothing to do with 
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religion, may be noted here. Some treasures 
were found on the Oxus in 1879—coins, 
figures, and ornaments. These are said to be 
Persian, and to have been buried in 208 B.c. 
or thereabouts. The style of art and costume, 
Mr. Miiller says, resembles that of some of the 
Mycenaean antiquities. 

‘‘ All this would become intelligible if we might 
trace the treasures found on the Oxus and the 
treasures found at Mykenae back to the same 
source—namely, to booty found by the Greeks in 
the Persian camp, and to booty carried off by 
Macedonian generals from the palaces of Darius.” 


This theory would make the Mycenaean graves 
later than the Persian War, and part of the 
Mycenaean treasures would be Persian loot. 
But is it not odd, on this hypothesis, that not 
one single coin was found in the graves of 
Mycenae, whereas coins made great part of the 
treasures found on the Oxus? And, if the 
Oxus treasure was loot from the palaces of 
Darius, these palaces probably contained bric-a- 
brac of a very remote date. The Summer 
Palace at Pekin certainly did. So the Oxus 
treasures need not be contemporary with Darius, 
though stolen from his palaces. 
A. Lana. 





16 Campden Hill Gardens, W.;: March 3, 1883. 

Mr. Clodd, in championing the claims of his 
friends the anthropologists to be the sole inter- 
preters of primitive belief, seems to have lost 
sight of many important consideratious affecting 
the question. By the anthropologist I need 
hardly say that I mean, not the student of 
human nature as a whole, but of that part of 
it revealed by savage life. 

The question at present before'us is not one 
of principle, but of practice and of results. 
The principle from which the anthropologist 
starts—that antique phases of thought are re- 
flected in modern savage creeds—seems reason- 
able enough. The question we have to ask is, 
How far has the anthropologist qualified himself 
for discovering them there? If he goes to his 
work with the notion that these phases of thought 
are as easily discoverable as the remains of 
ancient customs or the traces of primitive art ; if, 
in a word, he forgets that he is now dealing, not 
with visual, but with mental phenomena, he has 
not qualified for histask atall. Now, there is at 
least an even chance that he will be deficient 
in this capacity, seeing that all his other 
enquiries have lain among phenomena of the 
visual sort. Up to the present time [ venture to 
think that the anthropologists—the English ones, 
at least; M. Réville does not seem open to any 
suchreproach—have shown themselves strangely 
oblivious of these considerations. The only 
thing more remarkable than the conclusions 
which they have arrived at is their own want 
of surprise at finding themselves there. They 
seem, for example, to be, asa body, quite satisfied 
to endorse the conclusion which Sir John Lubbock 
succinctly states thus (in his Origin of Civilisa- 
tion, fourth edition, p. 202) :—*‘ The religion of 
savage races differs essentially from ours ; nay, it 
is not only different, but even opposite.” ‘ But 
how,” we others ask, in some amazement, “ does 
it come to get the name of religion, then? 
Did the savage races themselves bestow that 
title upon it? and, if not, on what principle 
known to gods or men are we allowed to give 
the same name to ideas which are not only 
different, but opposite? On what theory, when 
seeking for the germs of notions which exist 
to-day, can you hope to findsuch germs among 
ideas which are opposite to them ?” 

This is but one example typical of many. 
Has not so great a philosopher as Mr. Spencer 
gravely propounded to the world a definition of 
religion which is ‘‘ to include positive Atheism ” ? 
—though one rather supposes that to bea sly 
joke. CO. F. Kgary. 


THE HEBREW THEORY OF THE SOUL. 


Tendring, Essex : March 3, 1883. 

May an English student of the subjects 
clustering round the Old Testament express 
surprise at a far-fetched view, proposed, as you 
tell us in your last number (p. 154, ool. 2), by 
M. Derenbourg and sanctioned by M. Renan ? 
Why, contrary to the evidence of Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Arabic, and superabundant non- 
Semitic analogies, is the original sense of 
nefesh, “soul,” to be “elevation” rather than 
“breath”? Surely the Talmudic use of 
nefesh in the sense of “tomb-stone” is but an 
application of ‘‘the world-wide thought that, 
when the corpse is buried, exposed, burned, 
or otherwise disposed of after the accepted 
custom of the land, the ghost accompanies its 
relics” (Tylor, Primitive Culture, ii. 26)? 
Neither ‘‘ Mosaic” nor Islamic monotheism 
could expel the primitive local animistic super- 
stitions, and the usage referred to is an interest- 
ing link in the chain of evidence for this fact. 
Nefesh in Talmudic Hebrew (see Buxtorf, s. v.) 
meant not only a monument erected over a 
sepulchre, but also a sepulchral chamber or 
chapel ; and we know from Deut. xxvi. 14 
(Septuagint) that, just as the Egyptians brought 
oblations to the ka or genius of the dead 
who resided in the sculptured images placed in 
contiguity to the sepulchral chapel or oratory (see 
Renouf’s Hibbert Lectures, p. 132, &c.), so the 
Jews did to the nefesh of the dead, whom it is 
undeniable that they connected very closely 
with the sepulchre. On the Hebrew belief of 
the double consciousness of the nefesh, compare 
the writer’s remarks on Isa. Ixvi. 24, which he 
would be most glad to see further supplemented 
or corrected. T. K. CHEYNE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Great Pyramid,” by Mr. R. A 


8.30 p.m. Geographical. 
TUESDAY, March 13, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ The 
ea Discoveries in Astronomy,” IV., by Prof. 


8 p.m. Anthropological Institute : “‘ Report on 
the Ethnology of Tanorclaut,” by Mr. H. O. Forbes ; 
“The Classiieation of Languages,’ by Dr. Gustav 


ppert. 
8p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘‘The Productive Power 
and Efficiency of Machine Tools and of other Labour- 
saving Applian ces worked by Hydraulic Pressure,” 
by Mr. R. H. Tweddell. 


8 ae Colonial Institute: “ Fiji as It Is,” by 

Sir John Gorrie. 

WEDNESDAY, March 14, 4 p.m. Folk-Lore: “The 

prewar of the Aryans of India,” by Mr. A. 
ng. 


g. 
oe=. Society of Arts: ‘‘The Development of 
Irish Industries,” by Mr. J. C. Bloomfield. 
8 p.m. Microscopical: “A Batch of New Flos- 
cules,” by Dr. C. T. Hudson. 
THURSDAY, h 15,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The 
ee and its Applications,’ IX., by Prof. 
ewar. 
7 p.m. London Institution: “‘ Electric Lighting 
and Locomotion,” II., by Prof. W. E. Ayrton. 
8 p.m. Linnean: “ Simondsia paradora and 

Sphaerularia bombi,” by Dr. T. Spencer Cobbold; 
* Moths of the Famil Vengeansene, by Mr. A. J. 
Butler; ‘“‘ Mollusca ot the Challenger Expedition,” 
XVIIL., by the Rev. R. Boog Watson. 

8 p.m. Chemical: ‘*Some Condensation-Pro- 
ducts of Aldehydes with Aceto-acetic Ether and 
with Substituted Aceto-acetic Ethers,’ by Mr. 
¥. E. Matthews. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Electrical Trans- 
mission and Storage of Power,’ by Dr. C. W. 
Siemens. _ 

8 p.m. Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts: “The Ornamental Art of the Italian 
Renaissance,” by Mr. J. W. Bradley. 

8 p.m. Historical: ‘ Historical Incidents asso- 
ciated with Bridges,’ by Mr. C. Walford; ‘The 

Keltic Church and Early British Christianity,” by 

the Rev. W. Dawson. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries: ‘Deed of Conveyance 
to Robert Pierrepont, Earl of Kingston,” by Mr. 

E. Peacock; “ Early Ecclesiastical mbroideries,” 

by Mr. T. J. Wilson. 
Fripay, March 16, 8 p.m. Philological: A Paper by 

ae L.-L. Bonaparte; ‘‘ Portuguese,” by Mr. 
weet. 
9p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Thoughts on Radia- 
tion, Theoretical and Practical,” by Prof. Tyndall. 
SaTurDAyY, March 17,3p.m. Royal Institution : “‘ Music 
pte ea of Artistic Expression,” II., by Mr. H. H 





ce) 





Monpay, March 12,5 p.m. London Institution: ‘The 8 
r. R. A. Proctor. 





SCIENCE. 
CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


A Dictionary of Medicine. Edited by Richard 
Quain. (angen) This is really an ency- 
clopaedia. It has this in common with the 
System of Medicine edited by Dr. Reynolds 
and with Ziemssen’s C. ia (rendered 
accessible to English rea in an American 
version), that the various subjects have been 
entrusted to writers special . | competent to 
deal with them. It differs from the above- 
named works in size. An attempt is made to 
furnish a complete picture of contemporary 
medicine within the compass of a single volume. 
It is true that the volume is of monstrous 
thicknese, containing upwards of eighteen 
hundred pages, in double columns, printed in 
smallish, but very legible, type. ne great 
difficulty which is usually experienced in carry- 
ing out such undertakings consists in keeping 
some of the contributors within the limits of 
space assigned to them. There is always a risk 
of disproportion among the articles, some 
writers being naturally diffuse, while others 
take pleasure in condensation. This difficulty 
has been skilfully overcome in the present 
instance, and the reader is able to pass from 
one article to another without any sensible jar. 
In dealing with a work of such magnitude, 
detailed criticism would be out of place. The 
list of contributors shows that the editor has 
been successful in enlisting the services of many 
of the ablest men in the ranks of the medical 
profession. And a careful perusal of a number 
of the principal monographs enables us to 
affirm that the information contained in them 
is brought up to date, thoroughly well arranged, 
and conveyed in clear and well-chosen language. 
It may be questioned whether a dictionary of 
this sort is not more likely to do harm than 
ood, by encouraging the belief that such 
intellectual peommican may be taken as a sub- 
stitute for more nourishing, if more bulky, 
victual. There is some chance that the work 
may be used, not merely for reference, for 
which purpose it is admirably suited, but as an 
adequate exposition of medical science and 
practice, which, of course, it cannot be. This 
objection, however, has to do with the general 
plan of the work only. Allowing this to be 
legitimate, its execution is deserving of the 
highest praise. 


The Colours of Flowers, as illustrated in the 
British Flora, By Grant Allen. ‘ Nature 
Series.” (Macmillan.) Thislittle book, by one 
of the most enthusiastic of the disciples of 
evolution and natural selection, consists of a 
series of papers reprinted from the columns of 
Nature. These theories have often been assailed 
with unreasoning violence; but they have, 
perhaps, suffered as much from the want of 
logical sequence in the reasoning of some of 
their supporters. The following argument (in 
which the italics are ours) approaches perilously 
close to reasoning in a circle. ‘‘ The fact is, 
blue flowers are, as a rule, specialised for 
fertilisation by bees, and bees therefore prefer 
this colour; while, conversely, the flowers have 
at the same time become blue because that was 
the colour which the bees prefer.” More 
logical, and very interesting, is Mr. Allen’s 
reasoning on the subject of the genetic history 
of petals. According to Goethe’s well-known 
theory of metamorphosis, leaves, petals, and 
stamens are three successive stages in the 
advance towards the highest organ of all—the 
pistil. Our author shows, however, that, as 


- | the bright colour and sweet scent of flowers are 


contrivances for assisting fertilisation, stamens 
must have existed before petals, and the latter 


>| organs must be regarded as retrogressive 


modifications of the former. Mr. Allen thus 
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sums up his view of the genesis of the colours 
of flowers :— 

‘*Most of the very simplest flowers are yellow. 
Many of the simple flowers in each family (except 
the highest) are apt to be yellow. The more 
advanced members of very simple families are 
usually white or pink. The simple members of 
slightly advanced families are usually white or 
pink, The most advanced members of all families 
are usually red, purple, or blue. Almost all the 
members of the most advanced families are purple 
or blue. The more advanced members of the 
most advanced families are almost always blue, 
unless spotted or variegated.” 


Talks about Science. By the late Thomas 
Dunman. With a Biographical Sketch by Charles 
Welsh. (Griffith and Tarran.) This volume, 
attractive as it is in substance, possesses a pain- 
ful interest as the memorial of one who should 
have died hereafter. Mr. Welsh has told, ina 
sympathetic spirit, the story of a life that 
showed the true student spirit, and into whose 
brief years was crowded the aspirations and 
accomplishments that would have sufficed for 
three score years and ten. There is for the 
young and earnest both encouragement and 
warning in the career of Thomas Dunman. By 
indomitable perseverance he broke his ‘“‘ birth’s 
invidious bar,’”’ breasted ‘‘ the blows of circum- 
stance,” and grappled courageously “with his 
evil star.” Unfortunately, zeal outran dis- 
cretion, and the keen mind imposed upon the 
feeble frame a strain too great for its physical 
power. The result was death at the age of 
thirty-two. Mr. Dunman had not only the 
power of acquiring knowledge, but the still 
rarer ability for its diffusion. As a lecturer 
he had great merits. The papers in this 
volume on ‘Mechanism of Sensation,” ‘‘ The 
Starlit Sky,” ‘‘Coal,” “How the Earth is 
Weighed and Measured,” are models of ex- 
position. The statement is quite lucid, and 

et there is no talking down to the supposed 
evel of an inferior audience. He could give 
them materials for thinking, in the plainest 
English, and this is a quality of first-rate im- 
portance for a popular lecturer. 


The Frog: an Introduction to Anatomy and 
Histology. By A. Milnes Marshall. (Man- 
chester: Cornish.) This little book forms part i. 
of ‘The Owens College Course of Elementary 
Biology.” Finding, from the results of his 
teaching, that such works are really required, 
Prof. Marshall writes in explanation in the 
Preface : 

** This first instalment of the work consists of an 
Introduction containing practical instruction in 
the methods employed in biological investigation, 
followed by the application of these methods to the 
examination, both anatomical and histological, of an 
actual animal. For this purpose the frog has been 
selected, as being convenient to dissect, easy to 
obtain, and a fairly typical example of the great 
group of vertebrate animals.” 

The Introduction deals with laboratory rules, 
lists of apparatus, dissection, drawing, the 
use of the microscope, and the preparation of 
microscopic objects. As might be expected, 
it is clearly written and admirably explicit, and 
may be used with advantage by advanced biolo- 
gists, especially those parts which refer to the 
staining and cutting of tissues. In the chapter 
on general anatomy the student is led carefully 
through the external characters of the internal 
viscera, receiving instruction how to examine and 
dissect. The detailsof the vascular system, macro- 
and microscopic, are placed in a very easy and 
ready manner before the investigator ; and then 
Prof. Marshall proceeds to treat of the element- 
ary histology. In this part he wisely intro- 
duces some other examples than those taken 
from the frog. Thus, the crab’s muscle is 
used to lead up to the comprehension of that of 
the vertebrate, and the living muscle of 
cyclops is also noticed. Indeed, we find selected 





tissues of other animals very generally intro- 
duced, in order to give good illustrations in the 
descriptions of other tissues. The descriptions 
of the skeleton of the frog, the muscular 
system, the nervous system, the eye, and the 
reproductive organs follow in succession; and 
dull must be the mind that cannot follow them. 
The descriptions and the methods employed 
and explained are the results of the experience 
of a very accomplished anatomist; and it is 
pleasurable, in reading them, to recall old 
memories of one’s own frog-work in days gone 
by. Everybody who has a liking for philo- 
sophical anatomy must entertain a regard for 
the little amphibian with two occipital condyles 
and a gastrocnemius; and it is very certain 
that if any ‘‘anti-Darwinian” who has learned 
human anatomy should happen to glance at 
Prof. Marshall’s little book he will incontinently 
draw close conclusions regarding himself and 
the frog. Prof. Marshall, however, keeps to 
facts, and there is no doubt that, if teachers are 
wise, they will use this admirable little book. 
One of the peculiar features of the modern 
school of biology is the desire to make every- 
thing plain and easy to the student ; but will it, 
in the long run, produce more thorough 
anatomists than the old plan, which left men to 
find out a great deal by themselves ? The second 
part, which will relate to the dissection of 
certain animals which have been selected as 
types, will be ready immediately. 

Synopsis of the Classification of the Animal 
Kingdom. Henry Alleyne Nicholson. 
(Blackwood.) This volume appears to have 
been written at the request of certain students 
of natural history, and it professes to give a 
classification of the grander groups of the 
animal kingdom. In the Preface we are told 
that ‘‘ the limits of the book” prevent its being 
complete, and that many families and defini- 
tions are left out. It is intended ‘“‘to be a 
mere guide to a line of study, and not a thing 
to be studied in itself.” Prof. Nicholson is a 
great book-maker, and some of his scissors-and- 
paste work is really useful to students ; but this 
‘* Synopsis” is good for nothing. The pictures 
are, however, excellent, although we do not see 
= they have to do in a purely classificatory 

ok. 


Microbes in Fermentation, Putrefaction, and 
Disease. By Charles Cameron, M.D. (Bailliére, 
Tindal and Cox.) This popular sketch of the 
recent investigations of Pasteur and his fol- 
lowers in France was read before the Philo- 
sophical Society of Glasgow. It is prefaced by 
a letter from Prof. Tyndall, who says that 
“Matthew Arnold himself could not find fault 
with its ‘ lucidity,’ while, as regards knowledge 
and grasp of the subject, I have rarely met its 
equal.” After such testimony as this, it is 
only necessary to point out that, within the 
limits of so short a paper, the author has been 
unable to do more than touch on a few of the 
more conspicuous discoveries and inferences 
connected with the subject. 


Health Lectures, delivered in Manchester. 
Fourth and Fifth Series. (Manchester: Hey- 
wood.) These lectures, delivered under the aus- 
pices of the Manchester and Salford Sanitary 
Association, maintain a high standard of ex- 
cellence. Without being unduly technical, they 
furnish trustworthy information on such points 
of hygiene as are most important to the house- 
holder. The present series deals with food, 
clothing, ventilation, sick-nursing, and the 
principal zymotic diseases. 

La Vaccine au point de vue historique et 
scientifique. Par Hubert Boéns. (Charleroi.) 
The opponents of vaccination appear to have 
met in congress at Oologne in October 1881 ; 
and the present volume contains an account of 
what they said and did. The facts and argu- 
ments on the scientific aspect of the question 





are, as usual, extremely weak ; those bearing 
on the political expediency of compulsory 
vaccination are stronger. 


WE have also received a new and enlarged 
edition of The Family Physician: a Manual of 
Domestic Medicine, by eonnene and surgeons 
of the principal London hospitals (Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin and Oo.). 








THE RACES AND LANGUAGES OF 
AUSTRALIA. 


THE following extracts from a letter, published 
in the Melbourne Argus of January 9, 1883, may 
be of interest to students of the science of 
language :— 

‘*Tn the study which I have made of the Australian 
race and its languages, I have spent ten years in 
collecting vocabularies, facts connected with 
grammar, and accounts of the customs of our 
tribes ; indeed, information of every sort bearing 
on the subject. At the present time there are in 
print vocabularies of about sixty of our languages, 
and accounts of perhaps twenty of our tribes. My 
collection comprises vocabularies of about two 
hundred of our languages, drawn up for compari- 
son on a uniform plan, many of them in duplicate 
and triplicate. They embrace most of the lan- 
guages spoken throughout the continent so far as 
it is occupied by the whites. I have also received 
systematic accounts of one hundred different tribes. 
The gentlemen to whom I am indebted for assist- 
ance in my undertaking are residents in the bush, 
and in number about three hundred. 

‘* My second ré/e has been one for which I regret 
to say I have received no training in philology, 
In this part I have compared with their equivalents 
in other languages those words which, from their 
constant presence in the languages of the continent, 
T am convinced must have been brought with them 
by the first comers to these shores. That such 
was the case, a thorough knowledge of aboriginal 
customs, gained during a fifteen years’ residence 
among them, does not allow me to doubt. In this 
undertaking I have also been assisted by a partial 
knowledge of several of our languages, observa- 
tions connected with which first led to my interest- 
ing myself in this subject. 

** And now for a few words as to the principal 
results to which my enquiries have led. ey are 
as follow :— 

‘That the languages of Australia are all derived 
from one root, and are intimately connected with 
many of the Negro languages of Africa. They 
also contain equally with Africa a few words preva- 
lent in the languages of other dark-skinned races. 
On the eastern portion of the North coast of this 
continent a considerable disturbance has taken 
place in the languages, probably owing to contact 
with Malay or Chinese, or both. Many remark- 
able customs extend to every known tribe in 
Australia. There are others found only in a few 
distant places. A number of prevalent Australian 
customs for which I can discover no object are 
found here and there in Africa. From these facts 
we must admit either an unheard-of occurrence of 
coincidence in language and customs, or conclude 
that the Australians are originally from Africa. 
To me the latter hypothesis alone seems reasonable. 
The physical characteristics of our blacks, and 
other circumstances, lead to the conclusion that 
the first comers to our shores were of a mixed race. 
Whether there are any linguistic proofs of this I 
have not been able to discover. My attention was 
first turned to the subject of the connexion of 
Australia and Africa by a paper read two or three 
years ago, by Mr. Hyde Clarke, before the Anthropo- 
logical Society of London. To me the position 
he took up seemed doubtful, as I knew many of 
the words on which it was based were accidental, 
and not prevalent in our languages; but on his 
suggestion I looked carefully into the matter, and 
can now bear testimony to the correctness of his 
deductions. The evidence I have on this subject 
seems indisputable. The materials in my posses- 
sion also make evident the coast on which our 
first comers landed, the routes by which the race 
spread itself over the continent, and the point 
at which the occupation became complete. ese 
are some of the results which I gather from the 
facts collected, and there are many others, AsI 
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have said before, I am no philologist, and I cannot 
pretend to say what might be the value to science 
of the material I have got together. As far as I 
know, my enquiry has been more elaborate than 
any heretofore made in connexion with the lan- 
guages and customs of any savage race. 

“In conclusion, I may add to this hurriedly 
written account that a rather voluminous work on 
this subject will be a in something less 
than a year, when it will be at the service of the 
Government should it deem it desirable to print it. 

**Epwarp M. Curr.” 








THE COMPLEMENTARY LETTERS OF 
THE GREEK ALPHABET. 

M. CLERMONT GANNEAU recently read a paper 
before the Académie des a upon the 
five last letters of the Greek alphabet, as settled 
under the archonship of Euclides. These are 
v, ?, X, ¥, w, none of which are found in the 
Phoenician alphabet, but which were adopted 
by the Greeks in the order they occupy. », 
in its uncial form ‘Y, is at once seen to be 
identical with the Phoenician vau, especially 
with the form of that letter on the Moabitic 
stone. But vau had already been adopted in 
its proper place as the Greek digamma F, which 
continued to be used as the numeral for six. 
The form of the digamma is merely a modifica- 
tion of the preceding letter, E. To account for 
the doublet Tr, we must suppose that the Greeks 
originally used F for vau to express both a 
vowel and a consonant sound (y and u), just as 
the Romans used v for both purposes. Later, 
the F became obsolete, but retained its place in 
the alphabet in order not to derange the system 
of numerical notation; while YT, which was 
wanted, was placed at the very end of the 
alphabet, after T. #, like T, has a hybrid descent, 
its form coming from one source and its phonetic 
value from another. In form, @ is evidentl 
identical with the archaic koppa, or @, of whic 
a later form is preserved in the Greek alphabet, 
in its proper place after 1, merely as a numerical 
symbol. But the original phonetic value of 
is TH, p followed by an aspirate. When H 
ceased to be an aspirate and became the symbol 
for long £, it was found necessary to get a symbol 
for the compound consonant MH ; and the archaic 
koppa was arbitrarily chosen. It was naturally 
placed next after Y. X is merely an archaic 
form of T, and ¥ similarly an archaic form of T 
with a slight modification. X is an aspirated 
K; and a disused form of T was taken to express 
this sound because T was the last normal letter 
in the Greek alphabet. Y is not Ms, but ¢s, or 
rather $c as it appears in ancient inscriptions. 
It was formed from ‘, the letter which precedes 
#in the alphabet, on the same principle as F 
was formed from E, which likewise precedes it 
inthe alphabet. 0, the last letter, and the latest 
addition to the Greek alphabet, does not require 
explanation. It is merely a caligraphic variant 
ofO, Further, in order to explain the pro- 
nunciation phi, chi, psi, M. Clermont Ganneau 
instanced the Etruscan vase of Caere, on which 
the syllables, apparently arranged to teach 
spelling, always commence with i, not with a— 
as “mi, ma, mu, me.” 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


We hear that Dr. Virchow, whose health is not 
yet quite restored, will start immediately on a 
visit to Italy. He has been staying on at Berlin 
is duties as member of the Prussian 

: When university affairs came on 

for discussion last week in connexion with the 
Budget, Dr. Virchow replied vigorously to the 
wpenente of free scientific enquiry, who were 
led by the anti-Semitic agitator, Stocker. Dr. 
Virchow’s speech was specially interesting, as 
the course of debate compelled him to defend 
tha disciples of Darwin, though he is notoriously 





himself not a thorough upholder of natural 
selection. 


WE understand that Dr. C. W. Siemens has 
laced in the hands of Messrs. Macmillan and 
o., for immediate publication, an octavo 

volume, containing his original paper before 
the Royal Society on ‘“‘The Conservation of 
Solar Energy,” together with the discussion on 
the subject which has taken place in the pages 
of Nature and before the Académie des Sciences. 


Tue Rey. J. B. Lock, assistant-master at 
Eton, has prepared a text-book on the higher 
parts of trigonometry, to follow his elementary 
work on the subject, published last year by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. The new book is 
now in the press, and may be expected to 
appear in the course of the summer. 


THE arrangements for lectures after Easter 
at the Royal Institution comprise a course by 
Prof. J. G. McKendrick on “ Physiological Dis- 
covery: a Retrospect, Historical, Biographical, 
and Oritical;” a course by Mr. Archibald 
Geikie on ‘‘ Geographical Distribution ;” and a 
— by Prof. Tyndall on a subject not yet 

x . 


Ir is so rare to find the remains of birds in 
the Quaternary deposits of this country that 
we are induced to call attention to 2 short paper 
which forms the opening article in the March 
number of the Geological Magazine. In this 
paper Mr. E. T. Newton, of the Geological 
Survey, describes some bones of birds which 
were found by Mr. Clement Reid in the Norfolk 
deposit known as the ‘‘ Mundesley River-bed.” 
These bones are referred to the genus Oolymbus, 
and are believed to represent the red-throated 
diver, C. septentrionalis. This specimen seems 
to be the first recorded instance of the genus 
Colymbus occurring as a fossil in this country. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Att Oriental students will be glad to hear 
that Mr. Beames, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
has undertaken the task of translating and 
editing the Ain-i-Akbari, or Institutes of 
Akbar, which was left incomplete by the sudden 
and very regrettable death of H. Blochmann, 
Principal of the Calcutta Madrasa, in 1878. 
Blochmann had only published one volume, 
but it was always understood that he had 
advanced far with the rest. Unfortunately,, 
nothing of any use was found among his papers 
so that Mr. Beames will have to set to work 
almost from the beginning. 


THE next volumes to appear in the series of 
‘*Sacred Books of the East,” edited by Prof. 
Max Miiller, will be Vinaya Texts, Part IL, 
containing the Mahivagga, v.-x., and the 
Kullavagga, i.-iii., translated from the PAli by 
Prof. Rhys Davids and Dr. Oldenberg ; ** The 
Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, being a Metrical Version 
of the Life of Buddha by Asvaghosha Bo- 
dhisattva, translated from Sanskrit into Chinese 
by Dharmaraksha,” and from the Chinese into 
Euglish by the Bev. Samuel Beal ; and The Zend- 
Avesta, Part II., containing the Sirézahs, 
Yasts, and Nydyis, translated by M. James 
Damesteter. 


Messrs, TRUBNER announce as in prepara- 
tion for their ‘‘ Oriental Series,” translations of 
two of the Angas, or sacred books of the Jains, 
by Dr. Rudolf Hoernle. The two are the 
Upisakadasasfitra, which contains stories illus- 
trating the rule of life of a devout Jain; and 
the Vipikastitra, the stories in which illustrate 
the consequences of conduct in this life and in 
—— lives. Each book will have an Intro- 

uction. 


WE learn from Triibner’s Literary Record that 
Prof. Karabacek, of Vienna, is engaged in 
examining a large collection of papyri re- 


cently brought from the Fayum. They appear 
to be bilingual chronicles of the early part of 
the Middle Ages, written in Greek, Arabic, 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Persian. 


THE Italian papers report the discovery in 
the Vatican of a codex of the ninth century, 
of which the existence was hitherto unknown, 
containing fragments of Cicero. 


Dr. F. L. O. Rornnia has been appointed to 
lecture in Arabic and in Sanskrit at Cornell 
University. 

A nEw philological journal is announced at 
Leipzig, to be called Internationale Zeitschrift 
Siir aligemeine Sprachwissenschaft. The editor is 
Dr. F. Techner. 


WE have received a brochure in German, by 
M. Paul Hunfalvy, criticising Prof. Vambery’s 
recent work on the Origin of the Hungarians. 
Several of the Professor’s positions seem to us 
very fairly refuted ; and the arguments, familiar 
to M. Hunfalvy’s readers, showing the essen- 
tially Ugrian character of the Hungarian lan- 
guage, are succinctly restated. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


GsotocicaL Soctery.—(Annual General Meeting, 
Friday, Feb. 16.) 

J. W. Hvurxz, Ese., President, in the Chair.—The 
reports of the Council and of the Library and 
Museum Committee for the year 1882 were read 
by the Secretaries.—The Wollaston gold medal 
was presented to Mr. W. T. Blanford in recogni- 
tion of his services to geology in Abyssinia, in 
Persia, and on the Geological Survey of India; 
the balance of the proceeds of the Wollaston 
donation fund to Prof. John Milne, of Tokio, for 
his investigations into the phenomena of earth- 
quakes; the Murchison medal to Prof. H. R. 
Géppert, of Breslau, for his labours in fossil 
botany; the balance of the proceeds of the 
Murchison donation fund to Mr. John Young, of 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, for his researches 
on the fossil polyzoa and the shells of the carbon- 
iferous brachiopoda; the Lyell medal to Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter for his investigations into the 
minute structure of invertebrate fossils and his 
deep-sea researches ; one moiety of the balance of 
the Lyell donation fund to Mr. P. Herbert 
Carpenter for his researches into the structure and 
relationship of several families of fossil echino- 
dermata; the other moiety of the same fund to 
M. E. Rigaux, of Boulogne, for his researches in 
the Jurassic formations of the Boulonnais and 
their contained fossils; the Bigsby gold medal to 
Dr. Henry Hicks for his labours among the oldest 
fossiliferous and the archaean rocks of Great 
Britain and Ireland.—The President then read his 
anniversary address, in which he passed in review 
the work done by the society during the past year, 
and discussed at considerable length a question 
arising out of this review—namely, the structural 
characters presented by the sternal framework and 
the limbs of enaliosaurians, and the classifica- 
tional value which they possess. He also referred 
to the discoveries which have been lately made in 
America of numerous remains of pterosaurians, 
often of gigantic size. He adverted to the proceed- 
ings of the International Geological Congress held 
in 1881, at Bologna, and noticed, as one gratifying 
result of the latter, the establishment of an Italian 
Geological Society.—-The following were elected 
officers for the ensuing year:—President, J. W. 
Hulke, Esq. ; vice-presidents, Prof. P. M. Duncan, 
R. Etheridge, Esq., J. Gwyn Jeffreys, Esq., Prof. J. 
Prestwich ; secretaries, Prof. T. G. Bonney, Prof. 
J. W. Judd; foreign secretary, Warington W. 
Smyth, Esq. ; treasurer, Prof. T. Wiltshire. 


Campripce Antiquarian Socrery.—(Monday, 
Feb. 19.) 
Tn Rev. Dr. E. K. Bennet exhibited and described 
a MS. commonplace-book, of the sixteenth century, 
taken from the collection of family papers in the 
muniment-room of Shadwell Court, Norfolk. The 
writer was Richard Wilton, of Topcroft Hall, who 
died in or about 1630. Its chief interest lies in 
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the minute entries of the expenses of education of 
the writer’s children at school and college, and 
some of the costs of a country gentleman’s house- 
hold in the Jacobean period. The annual expense 
of education at the Grammar School at Wymond- 
ham, where Mr. Wilton’s three sons were placed 
for three years, appears to have been for board 
about £20, for sundry charges about £6, and for 
tuition about the same sum, or in the whole about 
£32 per annum for the three boys, representing 
about £130 or £140 a-year now. One notable 
point referred to by Dr. Bennet was that of the 
close personal relations between the landed interest 
and the trading class of society in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. In the present case 
the second son of a Norfolk squire, owning manors 
and lands worth some £2,000 or £3,000 a-year by 
present valuation, was bound apprentice to a 
mercer in Cheapside, London (where he died of a 
fever, in his twentieth year), while his elder and 
younger brothers were sent first to Cambridge, and 
then, the one into the army and the other to the 
law. Other instances of the same character were 
referred to as showing that the modern inclina- 
tion of the sons of gentlemen to engage in 
commerce is only a revival of an ancient and 
usual practice. The cost of education at Cam- 
bridge in the period referred to is shown by this 
MS. to have been from about £130 to £150 a-year 
of our present money. And the annual expense of 
livmg in London to a young man reading for the 
bar would be now represented by about £200. 
Many curious extracts from the MS. were read, 
showing the rate of household expenditure in a 
country manor-house. ‘The consumption of beef 
was at the rate of about five stones a-week, and of 
mutton about half a sheep. Of wheat, remember- 
ing that servants never tasted wheaten bread at 
all, and that in the particular year in question 
wheat was at the famine price of 20s. per coomb, 
there was consumed the ample amount of about 
five stones per week, and of beer about twenty 
hogsheads in the year. Of the consumption of 
dairy farm-yard produce no account is taken at all. 
It was probably far from small, One interesting 
point was that of the old squire’s generosity to his 
neighbours. For many years before his death 
there are numerous entries of sums varying from 
5s. to £10 lent to this or that person, each entry 
being simply struck through with a pen when the 
money was returned. 


SANTHROPOLOGICAL INstiTUTE.—( Tuesday, Feb. 27.) 


Pror. W. H. Fiowsr, President, in the Chair.—Dr. 
Garson exhibited a series of photographs of cases 
of hypertrichosis.—Mr. A. Tylor read a paper on 
**The Homological Nature of the Human Skele- 
ton.’’ He finds that, in the skull of all vertebrate 
animals, including man, a general resemblance to 
the trunk and limbs is carried out—for instance, 
variations in the limbs are accompanied by varia- 
tions in the jaws, and the occiput varies with the 
pelvis, the sternum with the palate, and so on 
throughout the skull and body. This is due to 
mechanical causes. Bones, like the parts of plants, 
consist of stalks and leaves; the stalk-element is 
shown in the vertebrae and the long bones, and 
the leaf-element in the apophyses, the plate-bones 
of the skull, such as the parietals, &c. The ele- 
mental shaft-bone always bulges at the extremities 
where pressure is exerted ; hence the peculiar form 
of all such bones. This form is a mechanical 
necessity, and, in accordance with the known laws 
of correlation and repetition of parts, helps us 
to understand the singular relations subsisting 
between the skull and the rest of the skeleton. 





Royau Socrery or Lirerature.—( Wednesday, 
Feb. 28.) 

KF. W. Brasroox, Ese., in the Chair.—Mr. C. 
Pfoundes read a paper entitled ‘‘ Art and Litera- 
ture, their Harmonious Alliance in Old Japan: 
a Hint for Students and Teachers.”’ Art and 
literature have a joint mission that has higher 
duties than the gratification of selfish, sensuous 
—, or the occupation of a too abundant 
eisure. Their connexion should be therefore 
drawn closer; and, this being eminently the case 
among artistic-literary circles in Old Japan, an 
exposition of the most salient points may prove 

uable, instructive, and interesting. e cali- 
graphy teaches the hand to manipulate the drawing 








materials, educates the eye, and develops the 
mental faculties, while the ‘‘method”’ of arran- 
ging flowers, &c., gives a ‘‘ basis’’ as to form and 
colour. Then the copious literature furnishes 
motive for composition; and the innate love of 
nature and universal close observation of its ever- 
varying moods and phases furnish never-failing 
originals, that are appealed to, and transferred into 
loving ideals, even if often conventionalised, of a 
luxuriously abundant surrounding of scenic and 
botanic beauty. The social and intellectual life, 
and the other influences that form important 
factors in the ‘‘ art thought’’ and high excellence 
of the intellectual existence of the Japanese, point 
to the demoralising effect of an exclusive devotion 
to selfish and sordid aims and motives for action. 
The graphic word-picture furnished by those 
having experience of the inner life of the cultured 
classes of this most interesting of Eastern peoples 
truly furnishes us with ample ‘‘ food for thought,’’ 
and prompts us to consider the fact that, with all 
our commercial enterprise and success and material 

rosperity, we have no monopoly—indeed, we are 
= no means in the van—ot literary, refined, or 
artistic nations. 


AncHaroLocicaL Instirute.—(Zhursday, March 1.) 


Tue Rev. Sm Tatsor H. B. Baker, Bart., in 
the Chair.—Mr. J. Park Harrison read a paper on 
‘‘Saxon Remains in Minster Church, Isle of 
Sheppy.’”? Among the features belonging to the 
early church an arcade of seven openings, extend- 
ing across the east wall, and possibly connected 
with the upper choir, was commented upon, and 
five sets of Roman flue tiles, passing through the 
wall about twelve feet from the ground, which 
had been discovered by Mr. Harrison. It was 
noticeable that the semi-circular-headed openings 
were built irregularly of Roman tiles, more Romano, 
as at Brixworth.—Mr. C. E. Keyser read a paper 
on ‘‘Mural Paintings at Farnborough Church, 
Hampshire.’’ These decorations are interesting as 
containing the only known representation in this 
country of St. Eugenia.—Mr. J. G. Waller added 
some observations upon this saint.—Mr. Keyser 
read a second paper, on ‘‘ Mural Paintings at Oak- 
wood Chapel, Surrey.”’ The figures here represented 
are of gigantic size, but damaged quite beyond 
recognition.—Mr. Hartshorne read some notes on 
two suits of Japanese armour exhibited by him, 
calling attention to the survival, in their details, of 
many classic and mediaeval methods of defence.— 
Mr. A. E. Griffiths sent a collection of views of 
Old London.—The Rev. J. E. Waldy exhibited a 
silver dish from Claverton church, near Bath, 
engraved in Dutch style after a Greek design.— 
Mr. Court sent an acanthus leaf in bronze, termina- 
ting in a bat’s head, a beautiful Roman relic found 
at Carlisle.—Mr. Ready exhibited twelve bowls in 
Roman glass, objects of the greatest beauty.—It 
was announced that the Earl of Chichester had 
accepted the office of president of the meeting of 
the institute at Lewes. 

Purto.oeicat Socrety.—(Friday, March 2.) 
Tue Rev. Dr. R. Mornis, V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
Alexander J. Ellis, V.-P., read a paper on ‘“ The 
Dialects of the North of England.’’—He referred 
to his former divisions of Southern dialects char- 
acterised by saying siim house, Midland by sd5m 
house, Northern by s0%m hddse, and Lowland Scotch 
by stim hddse, and said these required supplement- 
ing by two other lines relating to the form of the 
definite article as the, or ?’, really a ‘‘ suspended 
t.”’. There were two such lines. The Southern 
limit of @? ran along the south of Lancashire, 
through the north of Derbyshire, and by the south 
of Yorkshire. The Northern limit of ¢he ran north 
of the Filde district in Lancashire, then part way 
along the Ribble till it passed between Skipton 
and Keighley to Ilkley, and then ran along the 
oo, ow line to the south of Yorkshire, where it 
coalesced with the former line. Between the two 
lines was the North-Midland dialect, in which both 
? and the prevailed, and also a third form, th as in 
thin (not then), before consonants. North of the 
Northern line lay the Northern dialects. There 
was a second sharp line through North Cumberland 
and the middle of Durham, where the use of ?’ 
ceased, and the use of the began again. Between 
this and the last line lay the South-Northern 
dialeot (occupying most of the North and all the 





East Riding of Yorkshire) and the Mid-Northern 
dialect eng ee the rest of Yorkshire, North 
Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland). For 
the first Mr. Ellis was chiefly indebted to Mr. C. 
Clough Robinson, and for the latter to the re- 
searches of Mr. J. G. Goodchild. The Northern 
line, which separated the siim and sm forms, 
started from the Solway south of Long Town and 
Bewcastle in North Cumberland, along the 
base of the Cheviots to the Cheviot Hill itself in 
Northumberland, and then crossed south of Wooler 
to about Bamborough. As farasthe Cheviot Hills 
this line also separated Lowland Scotch and 
Northern English pronunciation; but, after the 
Cheviots, the last line pursued the boundary of 
Northumberland to the Tweed, which it followed 
to the liberties of Berwick, and, skirting these to 
the north, passed to the sea. Between this last 
line and the Northern limit of # lay the North- 
Northern dialect, occupying & small of Cum- 
berland, the north of Durham, and all North- 
umberland (except the slopes of the Cheviots, 
which were entirely inhabited by Scotch immi- 
grants). For information here Mr. Ellis was 
indebted to the kindness of numerous clergymen. 
Mr. Ellis then proceeded to characterise the various 
subdivisions of these dialects, and stated that he 
hoped to begin the fifth part of his Zarly-English 
Pronunciation, containing an account of the ‘* Phon- 
ology of Existing English Dialects,’’ for which this 
paper was the third stage of preparation, about 
next June. 

















FINE ART. 


Mr. BIRKET FOSTER’S DRAWINGS of the CATHEDRAL CITIES of 
ENGLAND and WALES will be ON VIEW, during MARCH and APRIL, 
at Messrs. DOWDESWELL’S, 133, NEW BOND STKEET. 


PICTURESQUE NATURE by LAND and SEA,—A Series of OUTDOOR 
SKETCHES aud DRAWINGS by Mr, JOHN MOGFORD will also be ON 
VIEW, during MARCH and APRIL, at Messrs, DOWDES WELLS, 133, NEW 
BOND STREET. 





GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and O) hs), hand ly framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
Guo. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 











TH SCULPTURES FROM OLYMPIA. 
Athens: February, 1883. 
AFTER those antiquities which have long borne 
their part in shaping the artistic conceptions 
of educated people, the chief subject of conversa- 
tional interest to the stranger at Athens is the 
discoveries by the Germans in Olympia. The 
curiosity—the Wisbegierde—to see, and, so far as 
we might be able, to estimate for ourselves, the 
value of this recovered treasure, was felt as a 
perpetual sting, only aggravated by the 
thought of the difficulties m the way. I am 
bound to say that the result of such inadequate 
study as we were subsequently able to compass 
was, with one single but supreme exception, 
disappointing—my remarks being limited to 
the sculptures, and haying no reference to the 
architectural remains. 

Asis now known, all, or nearly all, of the 
chief figures which adorned the eastern and 
western pediments of the great Temple of 
Zeus have, in a state more or less fragmentary, 
been unearthed ; and the sculptor Alkamenes— 
who, we learn on the authority of Pausanias, 
was ranked by his contemporaries as second 
only to Phidias—has become at last to the 
modern world something more thau a name. 
Thus announced, and with the echo of ancient 
fame set leaping anew by those who have 
restored his work to the light, expectation was 
naturally high when, with eyes still filled with 
the calm splendour of the Parthenon and its 
friezes—the friezes wherein every lightest 
touch is a revelation of the fullness of latent 
knowledge—we addressed ourselves to the 
study of what are spoken of as rival achieve- 
ments. . 

It is the western pediment which is that of 
Alkamenes, the subject being the carrying off 
of the wife of Pirithous by the Centaurs. Of 
the grouping of the figures as they have been 
conjecturally restoted, by Prof. Ourtius I 
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will say nothing. Granting that the Professor 
has assigned to each its true place in the 
composition, it is easy to see that too many 
of the connecting links are wanting to allow 
of the general effect being anything but dis- 
and unpleasing ; and this to a degree 
which forbids the supposition that the restora- 
tion, however accurate, can convey any idea 
of the artistic intention of the master. It is the 
more to be regretted that this work cannot now 
be judged in its entirety as there seems reason 
to think that, if indeed Alkamenes occupied so 
high a place in the esteem of his age, it must 
have been in composition and dramatic appeal 
that his great force consisted. That the 
assionate seeker for hidden treasure should, 
in the first rapture of possession, be faia to 
over-estimate the beauty of his discovery is no 
more than might safely be predicted of him ; 
and that his enthusiasm should draw many in 
his wake is also no new thing. If a more 
sober judgment is early to be arrived at, the 
impulse thereto can only come through those 
whose opinion, if carrying with it no special 
authority, is independent of this personal 
influence. Claiming, therefore, for my own 
part, no enlightenment but such as has been the 
gradual growth of the reverent contemplation 
of great work whenever it comes within 
my reach, I venture to give my impres- 
sions of these remains for what they are 
worth. It was with no small measure of 
disappointment, as I have said, that I found 
myself unable to feel, either in the Apollo—the 
colossal figure now known to have occupied 
the centre of the pediment—in the maiden 
struggling with the centaur, in the dismembered 
trunk of the centaur, whose arm it is seen has 
grasped her, or the recumbent mountain or river 
nymphs at the extremities, the presence of such 
creative fire as should entitle these works, as 
they can now be estimated, to the sovereign 
lace which is claimed for them. There is a 
eeling that must be common to most observers 
in the presence of great works of sculpture— 
that the thought of the artist has not stopped 
short at the surface, but has penetrated the 
whole mass, The solid material has become 
plastic to his perception, and the seen is the 
result of the unseen. So vital is this effect, so 
communicative the impression in some of the 
masterworks it would be easy to name, that 
the beholder hardly frees, as he does not desire 
to free, his mind from the idea that the surface 
ripple of muscle and flesh is the expression of 
inward forces. Now, of this superlative power, 
little, I think, if anything, is experienced in 
the contemplation of these remains of Alka- 
menes—remains which there is no reason to 
doubt come as direct from his hand as marbles 
in general from those of the artist; that is to 
say, that they have received from him, over and 
above the original conception, those seemingly 
trifling touches which in this art go to make 
perfection. I yenture to doubt, then, if the 
verdict of our own time will finally ratify that 
of which Pausanias is the mouthpiece, unless 
many a missing portion of this great pediment 
shall still be recovered, and, by restitution to 
its place, justify his title, in default of masterly 
execution, to a great initial conception. Large 
in feeling, monumental as is the Apollo of 
Alkamenes, it seems to me of a type less 
nobly ideal, partaking more of common 
nature and yet less true to the very life, than 
that shown . the greatest of his rivals, more 
especially when dealing with the gods. In- 
deed, one is struck, in the figures from both the 
pediments, with the absence of high condition ; 
the folds of the flesh are too flaccid for im- 
mortals or the children of immortals; they are 
touched by accident, by sickness, or time; one 
could even fancy some of the young faces to be 
fever-smitten. Added to this, I believe there 
will be found in the work of Alkamenes a 





species of affectation akin to that which has 
had many outbreaks in the history of art; a 
self-conscious return to archaic stiffness and 
conventionality which, felt perhaps as a charm 
by the dilettante of his own age, is likely, 
with succeeding ages, to lessen the value of his 
performance in the de of its sincerity. 

I forbear to enter into particulars with regard 
to the works of Paeoneus on the eastern pedi- 
ment, since the claim on our admiration made for 
them by their discoverers is greatly less, the 
fine torso of Zeus, and the Victory (Nike), 
being the only two of them it is sought to 
elevate to the my aap rank, With this last, 

receded as it was by a flourish of trumpets, I 

ear that the cognoscenti of Berlin, when they 
came to study it for themselves, were seriously 
disappointed. It is perhaps more difficult to 
form a just estimate of the Nike in its present 
condition than is the case with the sculptures 
of the pediments. In spite of the unquestion- 
able grace and charm of this figure, there is 
some difficulty in accounting for the action of 
the left leg, broken off at the knee, and 
subsiding suddenly into the drapery which is 
seen to be flowing over it. What may, how- 
ever, be certified is, that the diaphanous-looking 
folds are deficient in that decision, as well as 
that expressiveness, which in the best work 
causes drapery to appear as an aura, accentua- 
ting the movement and enlarging the sphere, so 
to say, of the figure which it veils. Whatever 
may be the ultimate verdict in relation to these 
several works—wherever, in comparison with 
the highest we possess, they may find their 
place—there can of course be no question as to 
the value of this newly trove treasure in con- 
nexion with the history of art. Reluctantly as 
any of us might be forced to admit that new 
gifts coming to us from the great time are 
inferior in merit to examples of Phidias, of 
Miron, of Praxiteles, and others long known to 
us, there should, I think, be found something 
of encouragement for a twilight-hour in the 
reflection which such inequality of excellence 
would appear to enforce—namely, that the man, 
the individual creative genius, is not, in the 
degree it has been the mode to believe, a 
creature of his age and environment, but a 
controlling spirit which in one form or another 
may still steal upon the unexpectant world as 
a thief in the night. 

I have said that there was one supreme 
exception to the prevailing feeling of disappoint- 
ment with which the study of these works had 
left me. No praise, as it seems to me—no claim, 
however lofty—could do more than anticipate 
by a little the pleasure with which the Hermes 
and infant Dionysus of Praxiteles must be 
regarded. This image of early manhood, in its 
god-like proportions and symmetry, its light- 
ness, suppleness, grace, and the strength which 
seems to come from the fine tenuity of its sub- 
stance, has in it a charm of tenderness foreign 
to the great art of Phidias, and which in itself 
suffices to proclaim its author the Euripides of 
sculpture. I can call to mind no single statue 
ever beheld which is so satisfyingly delightful. 
The left arm of the youth bears the child, whose 
little hand is seen upon his shoulder ; the right 
fore-arm—unhappily broken off above the elbow 
—is raised; and from the missing hand we are 
told depended a bunch of grapes, held be- 
yond the reach of the infant god. Both 
legs are wanting below the knee, but the 
figure, admirable in the elastic grace of its 

oise, is seen to rest upon the right. The face 

nds forward a little from the up-reared 
throat ; the i are smiling and intent; a smile 
is hovering upon the lips, which are full and 
sensitive rather than sensuous; and a dimple 
gives a touch of softness to the strong, firm 
contour of the chin. The crisp curls of the 
hair are firmly massed, broad, and a little 
“sketchy,” as beseems matters of secondary 





interest. Of the young Dionysus it is less easy 
to form an opinion, the state in which it exists 
being so veryimperfect. In scale itis relatively 
small even for a young child, but the abund 
ance of the hair forbids the idea that its age, 
as represented, is under two years. A mantle 
flows in voluminous silky folds from under it. 
The body, now loosely set on, has been broken 
in two at the waist; both arms are lost, together 
with the left shoulder and breast; the point of 
the nose and something of the under lip and 
chin are also missing, so that it is now hard to 
see if this figure possessed in itself much of 
the touching charm of childhood which is 
seemingly mirrored in the face that is bent 
towards it. It is upon the Hermes that all 
the interest is concentrated; and surely genius 
has never bequeathed, the fostering earth has 
never protected and in due time yielded up, a 
treasure more fitly formed for the wonder and 
delight of the ages. It seems more than any 
other to bind the ancient and modern worlds in 
one, appealing, as it does, to the same heart in 
each. All that we have hitherto known of 
Praxitelos is nowhere in comparison; the Faun 
of the Vatican, with its somewhat suake-like 
smoothness of surface, shows beside it as a copy 
of copies. I heard a doubt expressed by a gentle- 
man who is well known as the head of the 
Archaeological Society at Athens, whether even 
this group of the Hermes and Dionysus comes 
to us direct from the hand of the master. It 
would be presumptuous to question so para- 
mount an authority ; but the feeling on looking 
on this statue, that you are very near, to say the 
least, to the source of its inspiration, is irre- 
sistible, and the more you gaze upon it the 
more it grows. 

The common people of Athens, the guides 
and the sellers of photographs, would appear to 
make of the fame of Phidias a sort of Kronos 
devouring that of his children. Everything 
that they deem finest in any style they assign 
without further question to his mighty hand. 
I do not know whether it is ascertained—I have 
not myself been able to learn for sure—to whom 
the reliefs taken from the little temple of 
Victory are to be attributed. That one of them 
known as ‘‘ Wingless,” at least, appears to me 
unique. Over and above the lovely motive— 
which shows the imperial figure bending 
forward, divesting herself of her sandal in token 
that in Athens she is henceforth to abide— 
there is a sympathy with womanhood as the 
modern world is recognising it which is com- 
monly conspicuous by its absence from ancient 
art. Passion in divorce as it existed from 
tenderness was rightly seen to be a subject 
unmeet for ideal treatment ; and the stalwart 
maids and matrons, born to yield warriors to 
the State, were rather awe-inspiring than 
pleasing. But into this little Nike (little, by 
reason, not of its manner, but its scale) there 
has stolen a softness, a truly feminine element, 
suggestive of a new power ; and, seen in contrast 
with all around, one cannot but wonder how it 
came there. EMILY PFEIFFER. 








THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


THE first exhibition under the new management 
is of a very pleasant collection of water-colours ; 
and, if it can scarcely be said that the Dudley is 
itself again, it starts on its new career not with- 
out promise. In its earlier years the Dudley 
was a gallery in which we were almost sure 
of finding some new talent, if immature; some 
strivings after individual expression, if at times 
more eccentric than beautiful. We hope that 
the new Dudley will in future render a similar 
service to art. 

Among the better-known artists who ex- 
hibit, there are two wonderful little studies 
by Mr. John Brett—one of the ‘ Hast 


‘Coast of Sicily” (446), the other of “‘ Kynance 
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Cove” (460). Mr. O. Napier Hemy sends some 
of his strong studies of boats and deep-green 
sea, and Mr. Edwin Ellis a very powerful effect 
of sunset (301), called “The Last Gleam.” 
Mr. H. A. Harper, Mr. Walter Severn, Mr. 
J. O'Connor, Mr. J. Smart, B.S.A., Mr. David 
Law, Mr. J. W. Knight, and other artists of 
reputation send contributions worthy and 
characteristic of them, but scarcely calling for 
any particular mention. The promise of the 
exhibition lies rather in the work of such men 
as Mr, Arthur Melville, Mr. Walter Langley, 
Mr. Donaldson, Mr. J. H. Henshall, Mr. W. 
A. Ingram, Mr. Claud Hayes, and Mr. RB. W. 
Allan, to whom may be added Mr. H. RB. Steer, 
Mr. J. M. Donne, and Mr. F. Livesav. 

Nor should the ladies be forgotten. Miss 
Edith Martineau is almost the only artist whose 
drawings here show much tenderness of thought 
and poetry of imagination. Her ‘‘ A Portrait” 
(182) is perhaps a little strained in its expres- 
sion, but the bent is that of a woman of great 
sensibility and refined intellect ; and both her 
‘* Aurora Leigh” (78) and her presentation of 
Mr. Woolner’s ‘‘ Beautiful Lady” (294) are 
noble and sweet in type, and as fresh as flowers 
in May. A word also should be said for Miss 
Rose Koberwein’s ‘‘ Simple Girl” mf Miss 
Linnie Watt’s woodland scenes; Miss Helen 
Strongcroft’s studies of flowers and pure bright 
colour; and Mrs. Cecil Lawson’s ‘ Purple 
Poppies” (97) and other flower pieces. To a 
different order of art belong Mrs. Kate 
Macaulay’s boldly handled harbour scenes. 
They are all good and full of air and sunlight, 
but we prefer ‘‘ An Idle Day in the Harbour” 
(179) with the 8. 

Of the contributions of the sterner sex we 
prize most highly the old woman by Mr. Walter 
Langley (260), to which the motto ‘Time 
moveth not, our being ’tis that moves,” is 
attached. It is a picture of the Israels type, and 
has much of the breadth and simplicity of treat- 
mont of that great master. Of the other “ figure- 
subjects,” the best are Mr. J. H. Henshall’s 
“ Behind the Bar” (112), a ghastly but powerful 
picture of a ginshop, remarkable for the character 
of the heads and the variety of well-chosen inci- 
dents ; and Mr. Steer’s old man who has fallen 
asleep in the ‘‘ parlour” after ‘‘a night of it,” 
and is discovered by the servant in the morning. 
It is a somewhat vulgar piece of fun, a bur- 
lesque of Wallis’ “ Death of Chatterton,” but it 
is clever. We have not space to characterise as 
they deserve Mr. Arthur Melville’s powerful 
sketches from the East, or Mr. Donaldson's “ St. 
Peter’s from the Tiber” (261); but these and the 
contributions of Mr. Olaud Hayes and Mr. 
Robert W. Allan are full of power as well as of 
audacity. They belong to the “new school,” 
which scorns the old patient and laborious 
methods of studio-work. The desire to arrive 
at the most economical expression of phenomen 
taking all — advantage of the nat 
capacities of tools and materials, the recognition 
of appearances as the only truths for a painter 
to imitate, the desire to retain in the picture the 
vividness of the sketch—these are a few of the 
motives of the new school which is going to 
have its day. And the day is likely to be a 
long one. 








MESSRS. DOWDESWELL’S EXHIBITION. 


Messrs. DoWDESWELL’s gallery in Bond 
Street is at the present time the scene of two 
exhibitions. Mr. John Mogford, an esteemed 
landscape painter, chiefly beheld at the Institute, 
has furnished the walls with a considerable 
array of fresh and vigorous transcripts from 
Nature as she is seen on a sketching tour. Of 
these, several sketches on the Western coast of 
Scotland and in the Isle of Arran are highly 
commendable and attractive memoranda. The 
will not lack admirers, even though attention 








be concentrated, as we ourselves concentrate it 
to-day, on that second group of drawings which 
forms, 80 to say, the second exhibition—three- 
and-thirty designs by Mr. Birket Foster, a com- 
er series devoted to the picturesque record of 

nglish cathedral cities. These are in the 
main exceedingly attractive. Mr. Foster has 
chosen a rich theme ; indeed, much more than 
he has chosen to find in his theme remains to be 
found in it, or has been found already by others. 
It was not within Mr. Foster’s province to 
depict more than a single aspect of each 
cathedral town, yet how was it possible in a 
single design to include the many features 
which make our cathedral towns so varied in 
their beauty? Take, as an example, Bristol. 
Bristol, of course, is much more, if it is likewise 
much less, than a pure “cathedral town.” Its 
distinguishing feature is hardly the tranquillity 
that belongs to the ‘‘ Close ;” it offers a score 
of occasions for the picturesque exercise of the 
pencil. St. Mary Redcliff’s and St. Stephen’s 
Ohurch claim to be chronicled along with the 
dumpy but dignified pile which Oromwell 
maimed, but did not efface. Mr. Foster's 
single drawing could not hope to exhaust 
Bristol, but it succeeds in recalling it. Liver- 
pool, if larger, has less variety—its true 
key-note is struck in the drawing. Of course, 
the smaller a place is, the better, gener- 
ally, may it be suggested in a single and 
isolated design. Thus the drawings of ‘‘ Lich- 
field” and “Salisbury” satisfy the student of 
topography, while they charm the admirer of 
water-colour. ‘St. Davids,” again. is singu- 
larly successful. The drawing, which is of 
exceeding delicacy and daintiness, can yet 
hardly be called unmanly. It might have been 
signed without shame by Turner in his 
younger days, or by Varley when Varley was 
simple and had not learnt to be mannered. In 
the “‘ Llandaff,” the subject is less attractive, 
but we oan scarcely assert that Mr. Foster’s 
control of the brush has been less certain or 
less successful. Llandaff, once a remote village- 
city, but now little more than a suburb of the 
great town of Oardiff, does not possess a 
cathedral of any exceptional interest; and the 
church lies low, and is a little lest among the 
undulations of the hills. We shall hardly be 
required to say directly, what we have already 
implied, that the series is,on the whole, pecu- 
liarly satisfactory. Mr. Foster is nevera great, 
but he is often a sufficient, and always a refined, 
colourist. Moreover, there is very much be- 
sides colour—very much besides a colourist’s 
merits and a colourist’s mistakes—in this series 
of designs. There is much beautiful draughts- 
manship in them, and a worthy, if old-fashioned, 
composition which does not scorn the research 
of elegance. That measure of artificiality 
which we trace in Mr. Foster’s art we suffer 
willingly where, as here, his art is most delicate. 
Whatever vigour he may elsewhere fail to have 
displayed, Mr. Foster has inherited, from an 
elder school, traditions of grace which, we 
opine, he can barely hope to pass on. 








THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY IN 
EGYPT. 


[Communicated by the Committee of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund.] 


M. NAvit1z, writing from Tell-el-Maschuta 
under date February 25, communicates further 
discoveries :— : 

1. A squatting statuette of red granite, sixty- 
five centimétres high, with a scarab engraved 
on the crown of the head. It bears the name 
of Anch-renp-nefer, a magistrate and repre- 
sentative of the king; also called the good 
recorder. Thename of Pithom (Pa-tum) occurs 


y | three times in its inscriptions in a form varied 


from that first found, the name of the god Tum 


in Pa-tum being written, not phonetically, but 
ideographically. The back bears a laulatery 


inscription, saying how well this functionary 
di his duties and served his king, 
Osorkon II. of the XXIInd Dynasty, whose 
monuments are very rare. Osorkon II. must 
have rebuilt the temple of Pithom, for M. 
Naville found several fragments with portions 
of his cartouche. 

[It will be remembered that this XXUInd 
Dynasty, the line of Shishak, is interesting from 
its Oriental origin, upon which Dr. Brugsch 
has raised the hypothesis (not generally ac- 
cepted) of an Assyrian conquest of Egypt; and 
from its relation to Biblical history at three 
points—the invasion of Palestine by Shishak, 
the invasion by Zerah the Ethiopian (by some 
thought to be a Bubastite king), and the policy 
which led to the dismemberment of Egypt by 
the formation of a number of small states, which 
existed in the time of Isaiah (xix. 2), after this 


dynasty had closed. ] 
2. A Latin double inscription roughly 
scratched on a white stone— 
L0coo 
PORT * 
ERO 
CASTRA 


The first line is by a different hand from the 
rest, which consists of the three words PoRTA(?) 
ERO CASTRA, @ leaf beneath. M. Naville again 
recognises the “ Ero” of the milestone, which he 
rightly thinks to be the Latin form of Herodpolie, 
which would thus be equivalent to Pithom. 

3. A hawk, more than a mitre high, in red 
granite, bearing between his claws one of the 
cartouches of Ramses II., the presumed builder 
of Pithom. This sculpture is nearly perfect, the 
beak alone being wanting, and also the solar 
disk, which was a separate piece. On the base 
is written ‘‘ Harmachis, the great god, lord of 
the northern sky,” the counterpart of Tum, and 
at Heliopolis a co-templar god. 

All three monuments were discovered in a 
small enclosure, which was the temple, and in 
which M. Naville has found broken fragments 
of other works. He believes that the Romans 
effected this destruction to convert the place 
into a camp, the “ castra ” of the inscription ; the 
very thick brick wall around suggesting to them 
this use. Probably the Romans also filled up 
the store-house, which consisted of rectangular 
chambers, built with very thick brick walls, 
and with no access but from the top. M. 
Naville has no doubt that these chambers 
represent the store-house of Pithom, afterwards 
used as a stronghold by the Romans, so that 
the two translations, ‘‘ store-city’’ and “ for- 
tress’ would apply at different times. 

It must be remembered that to M. Naville 
belongs the discovery of Pithom and the whole 
elucidation of the geography of the town. 
Pe he almost in = pee had a a 

i explorer, except the part bracketed. 

REGINALD StuaRT POOLE, 
Hon. Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund. 

PS.—Erratum in communication of last 
week :—For ‘‘ Maximinus Daia” read ‘‘ Maxi- 
minus Dasa.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


M,. NAVILLE’S LETTERS FROM EGYPT. 
Westbury-on-Trym : March 6, 1883. 

Readers of the AcADEMY who follow from week 
to week the progress of M. Naville’s archaeologi- 
cal work at Tel-el-Maskhuta (Pithom-Succoth), 
will probably be interested in the following 
extracts translated from that gentleman’s letters 
to his family at Geneva :— 
“Cairo, Jan. 29.—Last week I made a pre- 


liminary excursion to Tel-el-Maskhuta and some 
other places between Ismaileeyah and Zagazig, 
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few days. I began by going on Tuesday to Ismail- 
eeyah, where I was anxious to obtain information 
from one of the engineers of the Canal Company 
who had worked at Maskhuta. The journey from 
Cairo to Ismaileeyah takes a long time, there being 
only one train each way per diem. At the Hotel 
des Bains, Ismaileeyah, I met M. Jaillon, the 
identical French engineer who, during the con- 
struction of the Fresh-Water Canal, had found 
the sphinxes and other monuments upon the site 
of Ramsés,* The line from Zagazig to Ismail- 
eeyah is peculiarly interesting this season, run- 
ning, as it does, through the battle-fields of the 
‘ate campaign. The English camps are everywhere 
recognisable by the heaps of empty preserved meat 
tins which strew the ground. Although the Battle 
of Tel-el-Kebeer took place at some distance from 
the line of railway, the earthworks extend as far as 
the canal. .The redoubts and batteries seem to be 
very well constructed, and, if defended by different 
soldiers, might probably have been held for some 
time. 

‘“‘The next morning, M. Jaillon and I set out on 
horseback for Ramsés, following the canal-bank, 
which makes an excellent bridle-path ; the railway 
being on the opposite side, with no bridge or 
means of crossing between Nefeesh and Kassassin. 
From Nefeesh to Ramsés, which stands in the 
open desert, the distance is fourteen kilométres. 
It is desert all the way, with never a village or any 
sign of life except a few Bedaween tents here and 
there. Ramsés, or Tel-el-Maskhuta, for they are 
one and the same, was a flourishing settlement a 


few years ago. M. Paponneau, a French engineer, 
built himself a pretty house here, which he after- 
wards pulled down. The walls are yet standing 


amid the remains of what was once a beautiful 
garden. Thechalets of a whole colony of employees 
clustered round about, and many pleasant enter- 
tainments used to be given there. When the 
canal was finished, the place was abandoned ; and 
last year, on the approach of the English, a 
Bedaween Sheyhk, who had wanted to buy up the 
ground, came down and destroyed everything. 
‘There now remain but a heap of ruins, in which a 
wretched Greek lives utterly alone. 

“The few antiquities found here were mostly 
removed to Ismaileeyah, where they now are. 
There yet remains, however, a group of three 
statues,* which must evidently have belonged to 
the avenue of some temple.”’ 

**Tel-el-Maskhuta, Feb. 5.—While waiting 
till my dahabeeyah should be ready, I went on 
Wednesday last to Zagazig, to see the Moodeer, 
who was very amiable, and granted me a general 
permission to excavate in any place within his 
district. The next day I visited the ruins of Tel 
Basta (Bubastis), where one need only scratch 
the soil to find any number of pretty little terra- 
cottas, of which I brought away abagful. . . . On 
Saturday I went with M. Jaillon to T'el-el-Kebeer. 
We there spent three hours going over the battle- 
field; and, although we did not, even so, see the 
whole of it, I was astonished at the strength of the 
position, and the skill with which the entrench- 
ments had been made. At six o’clock that same 
evening my dahabeeyah cast anchor before Tel- 
el-Maskhuta, which will now, for some time, be 
my resting-place. We began work yesterday. 
Our labourers are divided .into six gangs, excava- 
ting simultaneously in six places. If our work 
proves successful it will, Ihope, solve some historic 
problems of great interest, especially with regard 
to the route of the Hebrew exodus.” 

‘Feb. 12.—Having spent Sunday at Cairo, I 
haveto-nightcome back, and am well content to find 
myself once again on board the dahabeeyah and in the 
midst of my work. The excavations make good 
progress. I have not, as yet, found a great many 
objects. One fine statue in granite has been dis- 
covered, broken, unfortunately, into a thousand 
tragments. I have, however, cleared up one 
important point. Tel-cl-Maskhuta is the V’ithom 
of Scripture. I have thought so for some days, 
and now I know it for certain. It is a poor frag- 
ment of a limestone statue which has definitely 
settled the question.”’ 


Mr. BR. Stuart Poole’s letters to the ACADEMY 
of February 24 and March 3 [and of to-day] 





* See “‘ The Site of Raamses,’’ Acapemy, April 
24, 1880. 





take up the thread of M. Naville’s story at this 
point, and render further extracts unnecessary. 
Awmetia B. EDWARDs. 








VANDALISM AT BOLOGNA. 
Florence : Feb. 26, 1883. 

On reading the letter which appears in the 
AcaDEMY of February 17 under this heading, 
although Miss A. B. Edwards writes that it 
‘*needs no comment,” I thought it might be 
as well to make enquiries at Bologna about 
“the destructive hand” said how to be at work 
in the galleries. Through the kindness of 
the authorities there, I am enabled to send you 
an exact account of the facts. 

The Francia No. 371 was ‘‘ restored” twelve 
years ago, and suffered considerably in conse- 
quence. The other two pictures, numbered 80 
and 81, were restored not later than eight years 
ago, no serious harm being done. The pictures 
have not been retouched since those dates, 
It is incorrect to say that these pictures have 
been buried under a coat of ‘‘new Italian 
paint ;” and the retouches which Miss Edwards’ 
correspondent justly deplores, but erroneously 
believes to be recent, must have escaped her 
notice when she “knew and loved” these 
pictures five years ago. The restorer of the 
pictures was Sig. Muzzi. No further restora- 
tions are in contemplation, and those alluded to 
were, at the time, much regretted. As regards 
the Kaphael “Saint Cecilia,” I am informed that 
it has not been decorated with dabs of pink on 
the cheeks as alleged, nor has it been in any 
way repainted. 

While fully sympathising with the desire of 
Miss Edwards and her friend to save the ‘‘ Old 
Masters” from being dressed up in modern 
garments, I venture to doubt whether letters 
written in bitterness of spirit are calculated to 
further the cause we all have at heart; and it is 
especially necessary, before making charges of 
ruthless restoration, to be sure of the facts on 
which such charges are based. The pictures 
at Bologna, as in every other Italian city, 
belong to the nation, and not to the Syndic, who 
has no power over them, either for good or 
evil; the galleries are under the control of the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Miss Edwards’ 
friend draws considerably on her imagination 
in thinking that the Bologna pictures might be 
purchased without difficulty ; there is not the 
slightest ground for any such suggestion. I have 
not the least doubt, if that lady, previously to 
writing her letter, had put herself in com- 
munication with the director of the Bologna 
Galleries, she would have received every 
assistance in her investigations, and have 
experienced that friendly courtesy which is 
inuate in the Italian character. 

R. C, FIsHER. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


AN interesting event took place in Edinburgh 
last week. At Sir John Steel’s private foundry 
a party of friends assembled to witness the cast- 
ing in bronze of his group of ‘‘ Alexander 
taming Bucephalus.” This group was designed 
by Sir John just fifty years ago, immediutely 
atter his return from Rome. The model was 
then exhibited, and several small copies in 
bronze were sold. About eighteen months ago 
a subscription was started to have this early 
work of the great Scottish sculptor reproduced 
fur the first time on the original scale. It is 
intended to set it up, on a worthy pedestal, in 
St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. Sir John 
Steel has now on hand two statues of Burns— 
one for the Thames Embankment, the other for 
Dunedin, New Zealand. For both he will 
follow, in its main features, the statue in Central 
Park, New York, of which a replica may be 
seen at Dundee. 








ri 


Tue “‘ new ” Signorelli has at last been placed 
in the National Gallery, which now possesses 
two very good examples of this strong and 
stern painter. Considering the scarcity of fine 
easel-pictures by Signorelli, Mr. Burton may 
well be proud of these acquisitions, as well as 
of the splendid altar-piece by another rare 
master—Ercole (di Giulio) Grandi. The Sig- 
norelli is an early work, but a very character- 
istic one, especially in the severe heads of the 
shepherds who are adoring the Infant Christ. 
The Virgin and the angels have not, as might 
be expected, the same elevation and solemnity 
of feeling which dignify the female heads in 
his maturer work from the Hamilton Collection ; 
but the action of the angel on the left of the 
Virgin, peeping round to look at the child, is 
delightfully naive. The picture is rich in 
colour, and, ex cept for the cracks, in good con- 
dition. The Ercole Grandi has been admirably 
cleaned, and looks almost as fresh as if just 
painted. The influence of Lorenzo Oosta is so 
perceptible in it that we are not surprised to 
hear that it has been ascribed to this master. 
The figure of the Ohild standing on the Virgin’s 
knee is one of singular dignity and sweet- 
ness, and is exquisitely modelled. The very 
elaborate throne, with its ornaments in sculp- 
ture, mosaic, and paintings, is one of the 
remarkable features of the work. Another is 
the graceful and confident air of St. William, 
contrasted with the humble and ascetic figure or 
St. John the Baptist. The curious greenish 
armour of the former is very boldly, but success- 
fully, set against the pale-blue sky. 


Mr. CHARLES GREEN has ready for the Royal 
Academy a single oil picture of moderate size, 
the subject, ‘‘A Fleet Wedding.” It will be 
within the recollection of all readers that 
Messrs. Besant and Rice’s admirable story The 
Chaplain of the Fleet was illustrated with the 
designs of Mr. Green, and, moreover, that it 
was to Mr. Green’s designs that the tale owed 
half its notoriety. ‘The world depicted in The 
Chaplain of the Fleet is that which is depicted in 
“A Fleet Wedding,” but there is no connexion 
between the new picture and the story other 
than this inevitable one. That is to say, the 
picture is in no sense derived from any incident 
in the romance. Apart from his oil picture, 
Mr. Charles Green has finished one (and is far 
advanced with a second) really important water- 
colour for the new gaileries of the Institute. 
The one not yet completed draws its subject 
avowedly from Barnaby Rudge, and represents, 
with humour and charm, the incident of Dolly 
receiving some chaff from her father while she 
pertorms the filial duty of tying the sash which 
is a part of the regimentals of that warlike 
citizen. The drawing already completed has in 
it every element of deserved popularity—fine 
draughtsmanship, beautiful colour, and a lively 
theme. Under the title of ‘“ Oranges, Apples, 
and the Bill of the Play,” the artist, who 1s at 
home in the world of the theatre, shows us the 
colonnade in Russell Street, Drury Lane, at a 
moment when the first playgoers ure arriving, 
and those from whose ranks no less a pereou 
than Nelly Gwynne was drawn gather with 
their wares. The period, however, is about 
1820—an epoch of which Mr. Green is justifi- 
ably fond. 


Mr. GeorcEe ReEpway will ehortly publish a 
biographicai sketch of John Leech, by Mr. Fred 
G. Kitton, with original letters and sketches. 


Mr. R. 8. Ferauson, whose mayoralty of 
Carlisle so happily coincided with the meeting 
of the Archaeological Institute at the Border 
city last August, has been delivering lectures 
during his term of office upon the early history 
of Carlisle, which we hope that he may be in- 
duced to publish in a permanent form. The 
first treated of the ancient charters ; the second 





of the long struggle between the Guild Merca- 
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tory or Town Council and the Trade Guilds or 
Occupations. A third, delivered on lebruary 
22, gave an account of Carlisle in the time of 
Elizabeth, mainly based upon the by-laws in 
the ‘‘dormont book.” At the end, Mr. 
Ferguson took the opportunity to say, in refer- 
ence to something related of a former mayor, 
that he had no objection to its being recorded 
of him that he was ‘‘ anxious to be made mayor 
in order that he might ransack the records of 
Carlisle.” 

THE arrangements for lectures after Easter 
at the Royal Institute comprise a course by Dr. 
C. Waldstein on “The Art of Pheidias,” and a 
course by Mr. R. S. Poole on ‘‘ Recent Dis- 
coveries in the East.” 

THE very curious and interesting collection 
of boots and shoes made by the late Jules 
Jacquemart will soon be exhibited at the Cluny 
Museum, which purchased the collection in 
1880. The exhibition will furnish a great 
opportunity to the student of costume, for, 
according to articles that appeared some time 
ago in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, it con- 
tuins many unique and remarkable examples 
of chaussures of all ages and all nations, from 
the early Oriental sandal to the Indian moccasin. 
The mediaeval portion of the collection is, how- 
ever, the richest. 


THE Magazine of Art this month is again 
occupied with Rossetti, and gives as frontispiece 
an engraving from one of the most beautiful 
of his female heads, ‘‘ Il Ramoscello.” This is 
in illustration of a study, by Prof. Colvin, of 
‘* Rossetti as a Painter.” Prof. Colvin divides 
Rossetti’s artistic life into three periods: the 
first, distinguished by ‘‘ vividness and ingenuity 
of dramatic presentment ;” the second, dating 
from 1862, characterised by the painting of 
single heads or half-figures as personifications 
of abstract ideas; and the third, after 1870, 
when there is ‘‘ a manifest falling off in artistic 
sanity and self-control.” Besides ‘‘ 11 Ramos- 
cello,” illustrations are also given of ‘‘ King 
lené’s Honeymoon” (criticised by Mr. Monk- 
house in his article on Mr. Trist’s collection) ; 
of the ‘ Virgin at the Foot of the Cross,” a 
most original conception of the subject ; and of 
« study for a head, such as Rossetti delighted in. 


WE regret to announce the sudden death, 
from apoplexy, of Baron Charles Davillier, who 
is known not less for his published books on 
urt than for his own valuable collections, which 
hw is said to have bequeathed to the Louvre. 
His latest work—Les Origines de la Porcelaine 
en Europe—was reviewed in the ACADEMY of 
November 25. On pottery he was one of the 
chief authorities on the Continent, and Spain 
attracted him morethan any othercountry. He 
iutroduced the late Gustave Doré to Spain, and 
the two joined in publishing an illustrated book 
upon their travels there. He was the friend 
and literary executor of Fortuny, and wrote 
the Life of that brilliant Spanish painter. One 
of the first works he published was entitled 
Histoire des Faiences hispano-moresques ; and at 
the time of his death he was epgaged upon a 
history of Spanish jewellery. 


Correction.—In Prof. Barnabei’s letter on 
‘** The Posillipo Aqueduct” in the ACADEMY of 
last week, the third inscription was misprinted. 
]’or LIBERA * VIVAS read LIBERI * VIVAS. 


THE STAGE. 

We hear that Mr. Henry Irving will fulfil 
engagements at Newcastle, Glasgow, aud Edin- 
burgh at the close of the London season, 
before he and the Lyceum company leave tor 
America. The American tour will occupy the 
latter part of the autumn and the whole of the 
—- While it lasts, the Lyceum will not 
only be occupied by American actors, but will 








organiser of Mr. Irving’s American tour. An 
American actor of eminence, whose repertory is 
almost identical with that of Mr. Edwin Booth, 
will play the leading men’s parts ; and the chief 
actress will be Miss Mary Anderson, whose 
reputation for beauty is as conspicuous as is 
Miss Clara Morris’s reputation for talent. 


THE recent barrenness of the stage will be 
relieved in a few days by the production of no 
less than three new pieces. One of these will 
be at the Gaiety—a burlesque of a novel fashion 
by Mr. Burnand. Another will be the new play 
by Mr. Pinero, which is forthcoming at the 
Court, where “Comrades,” notwithstanding the 
— perhaps deservedly bestowed on it, is 

aving no very long run. Messrs. Besant and 
Rice’s ‘‘ Chaplain of the Fleet” was to have 
been the next production in Sloane Square ; but 
this is for the moment abandoned, and the turn 
is given to Mr. Pinero. The third production 
will be that of Mr. Buchanan’s new play at the 
Adelphi. A strong cast is here promised, to 
the names of Mr. Charles Warner and Miss 
Amy Roselle being now added that of Miss 
Eweretta Lawrence, who made so happy a début 
a little while ago at the Gaiety. 


WE are perhaps stony-hearted, but we confess 
we have little sympathy with those first per- 
formances of new plays which are given by 
scratch companies in the afternoon. They 
interest the public but little, and the announce- 
ment of them rouses the critic to but moderate 
ecstasies. They are not things to be encouraged, 
for they are generally undertaken without that 
sense of responsibility which naturally attaches 
to an evening performance that is meant to be 
long repeated. Little is staked upon them ; the 
mounting is often as insufficient as the re- 
hearsals are ineffectual. They are ballons d’essai ; 
they are inexpensive experiments. Thus they 
allow the opportunity for all sorts of pieces to 
see the light which would otherwise be retained 
in the managerial pigeon-holes. If their 
number is to increase, they will become not 
only inconvenient but intolerable to critics, as 
making undue demands upon time that has its 
value. There should be a clear understanding 
among those concerned that a piece produced 
for one afternoon, without any thought of inter- 
tering with the night’s play-bill, and thus of 
being really adopted by the theatre, has no 
claim upon the attendance or the notice of the 
many men of letters who visit the theatre pro- 
fessionally. Such an understanding would 
scarcely a hardship, for hardly once has an 
afternoon performance presented to the town a 
play which has become a success at night. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


SENor SARASATE was the principal attraction at 
the second Philharmonic / secon on Thursday, 
March 1. He played Mendelssohn’s violin 
concerto with great brilliancy, and took the 
Jinale at such a pace that the orchestra had some 
difficulty in keeping up with him. The im- 
petuosity of his style enables him to surprise and 
excite his audience ; but the passion is not deep, 
and thus the true spirit of the composition 1s 
uot always fully revealed. Of his extraordinary 
ability as a virtuoso there can be no question; and 
in the short solos which he played he was heard 
to the fullest advantage. A protest, however, 
should be made against the transcription of 
Chopin’s lovely nocturne in E flat (op. 9, No. 2). 
Che graceless uduitions spoilt the simplicity and 
cbarm of the music. In the ‘‘Spamsh Dance” 
Senor Sarasate had a legitimate opportunity of 
displaying his skill. Raff's “im Walde” 
symphony was given in memory of the deceased 
composer, an honorary member of the society ; 
but the performance of the work was far 





the close showed how little impression the work 

had made; and for this the conductor, and cer- 
tainly not the composer, must be held respon- 
sible. Fault finding is an unpleasant task, but 
one cannotkeep silent when fine compositions are 
interpreted by an excellent orchestra in such a 
cold and meaningless manner. The programme 
included Bach’s orchestral suite in D and 
Wagner’s overture to ‘‘ Tannhiuser.” Mdme. 
Rose Hersee sang songs by Mozart and Arne, 
and met with a very cordial reception. 

The programme of last Saturday at the Orystal 
Palace was taken entirely from Wagner. Tho 
only satisfactory way of paying homage to the 
great composer would be by giving a perform- 
ance of one or more of his music-dramas. As 
this, however, could not be done at a Palace con- 
cert, Mr. Manns ‘aay be congratulated on having 
chosen an interesting and representative pro- 
gramme. The Funeral March from the “Gotter- 
dimmerung,” the lovely ‘‘ Siegfried-Idyll,” the 
overture to ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” and the introduction 
to the third act of ‘‘ Lohengrin” were magnifi- 
cently rendered. The introduction to the third 
act of the ‘‘ Meistersinger” lost some of its 
effect by the rapid rate at which it was taken; 
and Elisabeth’s Prayer, from ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” 
sung by Miss Anna Williams, suffered from a 
similar cause. The Vorspiel and Liebestod 
from ‘‘ Tristan” were not interpreted in a very 
impressive manner. An interesting feature of 
the programme was the performance of the 
** Charfreitags-Zauber.” The music is from the 
third act of ‘‘ Parsifal.” By a mystic spell the 
meadows glow with unwonted beauty on the 
morn of Good Friday. Parsifal, the guileless 
fool, has recovered the holy spear, and meets 
with Gurnemanz, by whom he is anointed and 
hailed as the future King of the Grail. Some 
of the music is extremely beautiful, but there 
are passages incomprehensible apart from the 
stage. As the work, however, is not likely to 
be performed in England, musicians probably 
received thankfully the small portion offered by 
Mr. Manns. The programme included the Ride 
of the Walkyries from ‘‘ Die Walkiire” and the 
Kaiser-Marsch. ‘The hall was completely filled, 
and the concert was a great success. 

Mr. Oscar Beringer gave his annual piano- 
forte recital at St. James’s Hail on Monday 
afternoon, March 5. The programme contained 
several seldom-heard works. Of these, the most 
important was Bach’s concerto in O for three 
pianos, with double quintett accompaniment 
for strings performed by the three pianists 
Mr. Beringer, Mr. Franklin Taylor, and Mr. 
Walter Bache; and so smooth and evenly 
balanced was the playing that it was im- 
possible to distinguish between the inter- 
preters. The small orchestra of strings was 
conducted by Mr. A. Manns. Mr. Beringer’s 
rendering of Schumann’s fine sonata in F sharp 
minor was an admirable one; we should, how- 
ever, have liked the opening movement and one 
or two passages in the finale in slower time. 
The programme included Beethoven’s fantasia 
(op. 77) and solos by Chopin and Tausig. Mr. 
iF. King was the vocalist, and sang with much 
taste “ Uh! tu bell astro” from ‘ Tannbiuser” 
and songs by Mr. Beringer. 

Herr Barth made his appearance at the last 
Monday Popular Uoncert, and met with a very 
cordial reception. He gave Schumann’s tuccatu 
in U at an almost impossible rate ; in Schubert’s 
impromptu, aud Mendelssohn’s piece in EK major 
from op. 7, the delicacy and neatness of his 
playing were specially noticeable. For an encore 
he couse Chopin’s impromptu in F sharp major, 
but his reading of 1t was somewhat cold. whe 
programwe included Brahms’ new quiutett tor 
sitiugs, maguiticeutly perfurmed, aud Mozart’s 
divertimento in E flat (op. 19) for violin, viola, 
and violoncello, played by Messrs. Joachim, 
Straus, and Piatti. Miss E. Santley was the 








be under the management of Mr, Abbey, the 


from satisfactory, The moderate applause at 





vocalist, J. 8S, SHEDLOCK. 
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